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CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD FISHERMAN’S LOSS. 


In the year of our Lord 1824, France was in 
a state anything but agreeable to the mass of the 
people. Louis XVIII. desired to do all in his 
power for the good of his subjects, but he was 
governed by the old monarchists, and through 
their urging he not only placed some of the 
most unjust restrictions upon the liberties of the 
people, but he lent himself towards carrying out 
a creat many plans of revenge and injury which 
others had concocted. Many nobles were perse- 
cuted, executed, or driven from the country just 
to please others. Yet the country was in a mea- 
sure quict and peaceable, for since Napoleon had 
died, the lovers of that great conqueror had giv- 
en up all hopes of carrying out their own plans 
of government, and Lonis was well seated upon 
the throne, so far as carthly causes and effects 
operated. But many were the good men and 
women who were smarting under oppression, the 
most cruel and unjust. 

It was a pleasant morning in spring. For 
some days the weather upon the English Chan- 
nel had been unpleasant and rainy, but the clouds 
had now all passed off, and the sun came out 
once more bright and warm. Just outside of 
the harbor of St. Malo, lay an English seventy- 
four gun-ship at single anchor. She had been 
upon the French coast for several days, and had 
anchored there on the morning of the previous 
day. She was a heavy, handsome ship, and her 
sails were now unfurled and exposed to the warm 
sunshine to dry, while the crew, inside and out, 
secmed busily engaged in cleaning up. 

Upon a low, rocky piece of beach, close upon 
the western confine of the harbor, sat an old man 
upon the bottom of an overturned boat. He 
was a short, stoutly-built man, somewhere about 
threescore years of age, and his rough, coarse 
garb bespoke him to be a fisherman, The ex- 
pression of his countenance was kind in the ex- 
treme, though now his face was worked upon 
by some mental agony. His name was Pierre 
Fretart, and for miles around he was known as 
one of the most honest and industrious men in 
the country. Not fur from where he sat, just 
upon the smooth point at the entrance of the riv- 
er Ile, stood the humble cot which served him 
asahome. It was in truth a homely dwelling, 
but its appearance was neat and tidy, and show- 
ed much more of taste in its little garden than 
did many of the more imposing dwellings in the 
distance. 

Pierre Fretart sat there upon the bottom of 
his boat, and his gaze was turned upon the heavy 
ship-of-war that lay out in the bay at anchor. 
There had been tears upon his cheeks, for their 
tracks were yet traced among the weather-beaten 
furrows, in warm, moist lines. The old fisher- 
man grozned in anguish, and his hands were 
clasped tightly together. So deeply was his at- 
tention fixed upon the ship that he did not no- 
tice the sound of footsteps that awoke the air 
near him, and it was not until a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder that he became aware of the 
presence of a second party. Pierre started to 
his feet, and he found himself face to face with 
a stranger; but yet he gazed most sharply into 
the new-comer’s face, for there was something 
peculiar in the countenance. 

The stranger was a person of medium height, 
considerably taller than the fisherman, and of a 
most commanding appearance. His eyes were 
black and piercing; his hair long, jetty black, 
and curling 


= 


and his face mostly covered with a 
His features 
were regular amd finely chiselled, and his skin 
deeply bronzed by exposure. 


very neatly-trimmed black beard. 


His frame was 
finely built and admirably -proportioned, and if 
he could possibly lack in muscular strength, the 
lack was more than made ap in quickness of 
movement and keenness of perception and judg- 
ment. His dress consisted of a dark blue frock 
of fine German cloth, trimmed with gold, and 
secured abont the waist by a red sash. The 
trowsers were of black velvet, laced at the sides, 
and gathered in at the bottom beneath the wide 
tops of his polished boots Upon his head he 





wore a blue velvet cap, ornamented with a gold 
en tassel, and where his frock was open in front 
could be scen a frill of fine linen, and also the 
silver-garnished butt of a pistol. 

The honest fisherman felt a kind of awe 
creeping over him as he came to realize the full 
force of the stranger’s appearance, for he felt 
himself to be in the presence of some superior. 

“This is Pierre Fretart, if I mistake not,” 
said the stranger, after he had allowed the fisher- 
man a reasonable time in which to make his 
examination. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Pierre, obsequiously. 

“So I thought. Ihave been to your cot, but 
not finding you there, I came this way, and it 
seems I hit the right track. I want some assis- 
tance—or, I should say, I am likely to want 
some. You have a good heavy boat ?” 

“< Yos, sir.” 

“She is a fair sea boat ?”” 

* Yom, win,” ) 

“Suppose there should be such a thing as my 
wanting to carry off a small cargo from the op- 
posite shore a few nights hence, think you could 
help me?” 

“That depends upon what it is,” returned the 
fisherman, after some hesitation. 

“Never mind that,” quietly added the stran- 
ger, with a smile. ‘ You shall not suffer harm. 
You have a son, I believe.” 

The old man started and turned pale; his 
lips quivered, and his eyes filled with tears. 
Slowly he raised his hand to his brow, and bent 
his head, for he knew that he was weeping, and 
he seemed to wish to hide his tears. 

“Ha!” uttered the stranger, with sudden in- 
terest, ‘‘have I touched a tender cord? Has 
harm befallen your boy?” 

Pierre drew his rough sleeve across his eyes, 
and then gazed up into his interlocutor’s face. 
He tried to speak several times before the words 
came forth, but at length he raised his trem- 
bling hand towards the English ship, and in a 
choking tone, he said : 

“My boy is there—on board that ship, sir.” 

“What! on board the Englishman ?” uttered 
the stranger, in surprise. 

“Yes, sir,” resumed Pierre, gaining more 
command over himself; ‘‘he was carried on 
board last night.” 

“But how? Why was he taken away? Ido 
not understand it ?” said the other, with increas- 
ing interest. 

“Last fight, sir,” answered the fisherman, 
wiping the tears again from his face, ‘“ while 
Henry and I were down here mending our nets, 
a boat from that ship came ashore, and an officer 
landed close by here. He came up to where I 
stofd and asked my name and business, and 
when Ihad told him he wanted to know who 
Henry was. I told him he was my son, and 
upon that he laughed in my face, and said he 
was a deserter from the English navy—that my 
boy, my Henry, was a deserter from the Eng- 
lish! Then he called up some of his men from 
the boat, and they bound poor Henry’s arms and 
carried him to the boat. But they had to work 
for it,” added the old man, while a momentary 
gleam of pride appeared in his eyes. ‘“ By the 
holy saints! the boy laid six of them flat upon 
the sand before they got him bound.” 

The stranger listened to this recital with deep 
interest, and when Pierre had finished he clutch- 
ed his hands emphatically together, and gazed 
off upon the English ship. He remained thus 
for some moments, and when he turned again to 
the fisherman, his dark eyes were sparkling witli 
more than common meaning. 

“ Pierre Fretart,” he said, “I know the mean- 
ing of the Englishman well. Your son is not 
the first one who has been seized in the same 
manner upon our coast. Let the Briton find a 
young, stout seaman who speaks his language 
well, and he will impress him if possible. There 


have been more than a hundred of our poor | 
| 


fishermen taken in that Some two or 
three months since, there were about a dozen 
English men-of-warsmen deserted at St. Malo, 


and ever since the English officers have been 


way. 


impressing seamen upon the strength of it.” 





“Yes—I know,” said Pierre. ‘ Only a week 
ago, they took five men in one night from the 
western shore of Cancalle Bay. But what shall 
Ido? How shall I live without my poor boy? 
He was all to me—so good, so kind, and so no- 
ble. O, I cannot live without him !” 

“We must rescue him,” returned the stranger. 

“ We?” returned the fisherman, with inquisi- 
tive surprise. “ We rescue him?” 

“Or J,” added the other. 

“Do you mean that you can help my poor 
boy?” 

“IT mean that I will try. I love not those 
Englishmen, for they have long been enemies to 
me and mine, and if I can save thy son, I will.” 

The fisherman started forward and grasped 
the stranger by the hand, and the sudden beam- 
ing of his countenance showed how deep was 
the relief that had opened thus upon him. 

“O,” he uttered, “save him—save my boy! 
and the blessings of Heaven shall rest upon you. 
I will pray for you while God shall give mo 
breath. Do you think you can save him ?” 

“T can try—and I feel sure I shall succeed. 
At any rate, in twenty-four hours hence you 
shall know the result of my efforts.” 

“So soon ?” asked Pierre. 

“Yes. Such work, if done at all, must be 
done at once. To-morrow morning you shall 
know whether yonr son is to be rescucd or not. 
I know something of the intended movements 
of that ship, for I have had an interest in learn- 
ing. She will not sail before to-morrow, if she 
does then.” 

“And shall you want my assistance ?” 

“No. Not many can work to advantage in 
such a case. I will do it all alone.” 

Pierre Fretart gazed into the speaker's face, 
ecid after some hesitation, hesasked: » 

“Will you tell me, sir, to whom I am indebt- 
ed for this kindness ?” 

“Have you never seen me before ?” returned 
the stranger. 

The old man looked sharply upon the features 
of his interlocutor, and a shade of doubt rested 
upon his countenance. 

“I do not know you, sir,” he said; “and yet 
it appears to me that I have seen you before. I 
may have met you.” 

“Then you do not know me ?” 

“Tn truth, I do not, sir.” 

“Have you ever chanced to hear of a certain 
individual, named Marco Montmorillon ?” 

“ Montmorillon !” uttered the fisherman, start- 
ing in surprise. “The great Smuggler of St. 
Malo!” 

“It is him I mean,” replied the stranger, with 
a quict smile. 

“Surely, I have heard of him,” answered 
Pierre, regarding his companion with wonder 
and awe. ‘ Who is there on the French coast 
that has not heard of him? The man who has 
for years cruised between the two kingdoms in 
spite of all revenue laws and officers. Every- 
body has heard of Montmorillon, sir.” 


“So Isuppose. But what should you think 
if I were to tell you, that you now stood in the 
presence of the very man ?” 

“What—now? In the presence of the smug- 
gler? And is—are—are you Montmorillon ?” 

“ By my word, I am, good Pierre. Now, do 
T look like a monster? Do I look unlike other 
men? What think you?” 

But Pierre Fretart knew not what to think. 
The idea that he now stood in the presence of a 
man whose fame as a smuggler had spread 
throughout two kingdoms, astounded him. The 
old man had heard all sorts of stories about the 
smuggler—stories that did not stick at trifles, 
nor hesitate at wonders. People had said that 
Montmorillon was in league with the very evil 
one himself; that he had the friendship and as- 
sistance of his satanic majesty at all times, and 
that in his own person he possessed the black 
art to its fullest extent. Such stories were not 
only common, but they were backed up by proof 
of the most plausible kind ; for if such were not 
the case, then how could the bold smuggler pass 








through stone walls and iron doors, and even | 


vanish bodily from human sight? 
had done all this there were thousands ready to 
swear at any moment. Only about a month 
previous to this very time, he had been arrested 
by a squad of revenue officers, and confined in a 


And that he | 


room without windows, and at the single door | 


of which three live sentinels were posted. Yet 
in the morning, Montmorillon was missing. 
Hundreds of times had he been followed until 
he was cornergd in some place, where the offi- 
cers were sure of taking him, and then, when 
that corner was searched, no sach man could be 
found. All this was very strange, and as honest 


Pierre Fretart had heard it all over and over | 


again, of course he considered himself in a very 
strange position. He looked upon the man be- 
fore him, and while he looked he instinctively 
stepped back, and that, too, without answering 
his question. 


| 
} 





“Come,” urged the smuggler, with a smile, 
Am I the monster in looks 
that I have been painted ” 


“what think you? 


“T never heard you called a monster,” quickly 
returned Pierre. 
ways heard you spoken very well of by those 
who knew you. I have heard the poor fisher- 
men of St. Malo bless you a hundred times.” 

“Ah,” uttered Montmorillon, while a gleam of 
pride shot athwart his features. ‘“ But it is no 
wonder, for I have ever helped our poor coun- 


“On the contrary, I have al- 


trymen whenever need and opportunity offered. 
But you have not yet told me what you think. 
Do I look like a villain of any kind ?” 

“You do not. It’s surely truth, you do not.” 


“Thank you, Pierre. I thank you, for I 
would have the good opinion of all my people. 
No, no,” the smuggler added, with a look and 
tone of deep feeling, ‘SI have never harmed man 
but once, and then I was forced to give batile to 
an English cruiser. If I have wronged anybody, 
it has only been the British government. I have 
made free with their interests, and I mean to do 
it still more. The Briton has ever been my owa 
and my country’s enemy. 
crushed our fair land a hundred times, and he 
has filched from us every penny he could lay his 
hands upon. But let that pass now. I have 
reasons for wishing your good opinion, for I 
may sometime need your assistance, and you 


His iron heel has 


Icame to see your 


may sometime need mine. 
boy—and I will see him!” 

“You will save him!” cried the old man, 
moving again towards the smuggler. 

“Tf I can,” was Montmorillon’s reply; and 
as he spoke, he turned his gaze once more upon 
the war-ship. ‘“ { will see you to-morrow morn- 
ing at this place, or at your dwelling.” 


So saying, the bold man turned away from the | 


spot, and moved off. Old Pierre Fretart gazed 
after him with wondering looks, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance plainly showed that he 
was still moved with awe. When the smuggler 
had passed from his sight, hz looked once more 
upon the ship, and then he turned slowly towards 
his humble cot. When he reached the little 
dwelling, he sat down by his table; but he could 
not eat. The place seemed lonesome to him 
without his boy, and he could only sit there and 
ponder upon the wicked deed of force which had 
deprived him of his wonted companion. But he 
was not so utterly miserable now as he had been 
before, for the promise he had received from the 


smuggler gave him strong hopes of seeing his | 


noble boy once more. 
After a while the old man swallowed a cup of 


‘ r : | 
wine, but without eating he went away towards | 
. | 


the city. He was too lonesome to work, and he 
determined to seck the company of some of his 
old companions at St. Malo. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir was evening in St. Malo. Inasmall drink- 
ing house near the water’s edge sat Marco Mont- 
morillon. He was dressed differently now from 
what he was in the morning, being habited in 
the garb of a common seaman. He sat at a 
table ina small room adjoining the tap-room 
and with him was a man who wore the garb of a 
British man-of-warsman, and who did really be- 
long on board the English ship that now lay out- 
side the harbor. 
mounted by a crown upon the right sleeve of bis 
jacket, which indicated him to be a petty officer 
of some kind. Montmorillon had picked him 
up in the street half an hour before, and had led 


He wore a silver anchor sur- 


him into the drinking house only for a social 
chat over a glass of grog—so he had professed. 
The Englishman was just such a man as the smug- 
gler needed, and he had been selected from some 
fifty of his shipmates who were cruising about 
He was just about Mont- 
morillon’s size, and his heavy whiskers bore a 


the city on liberty. 


very close resemblance to those of his com- 


panion. 

“T declare, I must be off,” said the sailor, 
looking at the window, and seeing that the last 
streaks of daylight had disappeared. 

“What's the hurry?” asked the smutzgler, 

! 


shoving it 


pouring out another glass of grog and 
over to his rts-a-vis. 


lock. You 


the bumpin’ 


“T must te on board by nine 0% 
By 
bolus, I’ve no desire to get ataste of the cat.” 

Why, bless you, 
said Montmoril- 
“Bot if 
you are in a harry let’s have one bottle of wine, 
By my faith, I like your 
company too well to part without one bottle, 


know our rules are strict 





** Pooh, never fear that yet. 





man, ’tisn’t eight o’clock vet, 
lon, speaking English like a native. 


and then we'll be off. 





at 
least. The old curmudgeon has got some wine 
that’l] make your mouth water with the memory 
of it for years 

it for ship board.” 


As the smuggler thus spoke, he rang a little 


Push away the grog and keep 
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hell which stood by his side, and in a moment 
Mont- 
morillon ordered a bottle of eld Malmsey Madei- 
li h 
by his nervous movements that he was anxions 
to be off, vet it seemed that the wine was too 
The 


grog, composed of old rum and brandy, which 


afterwards the host made his appearance, 


ra wine, and though the Er esilor showed 


much of a temptation for him to resist. 


he had already drark hed operated somewhat 
upon him, and hence his will was a litte 
weakened. y 

“Shipmate, wont you set that can of grog 
upon the sideboard, und then hand me the cork- 
screw /? said the smuggler. 

The unsuspecting seaman arose from his seat 
to comply with the request, and as soon as his 
back was turned, Montmorillon emptied a tiny 
powder into his glass. It was only # moderate 
The scaman returned, and 
the It was 
drank and pronounced excellent. At the see- 


ond glass the Englishman’s cyes began to spar- 


dose of morphine. 


the smuggler poured out wine. 


kle, and his tongue was thoroughly loosened. 
The genereus wine operated quickly upon the 
top cf the strong grog. 

fe By the way,” said Montmorillon, breaking 
in suddenly upon the recital of a wonderful ex- 
ploit which the other professe d to have once 
performed, “have you heard anything about 
that notorious smuggler ¢” 

“Eb?” uttered the sailor, with a drunken 
leer. “ You mean Montmorilion ¢” 

Fea,”? 

“To be sure, I’ve heard of him, and you shall 
hear of him, too, before long. By the pipe of 
Moses, his race is justabout run, let me tell you 
that.” 

“Ah, how so ¢”’ 

“Why, I'll just tell ye, but ye wont—just one 
more drop of that wine. By the piper of Howth, 
but it’s capital. Ye wont tell of it—ye wont 
whisper it, ’cause it'll get me into trouble.” 

But go on. If you will only 
cupture the smuggler, 10 1—” 
“We will capture Lim” 
Englishman, swinging Lis glass over his head. 

* We can’t help it.” 

“Thope it is so; but will you tell me how 
you will do it?” 

* Yes—but mind, ye wont whisper it.”” Mont. 
morillon promised, and the other continued ; 


“ Of course not. 


valiantly cried the 


“Ye see we have proof that the smuggler is 
now in St. Malo, but ye see he’ll keep dark while 
our ship is here. Now when we go away we 
are goin’ to leave a lieutenant and twenty men 
dressed all as common citizens, and they'll watch 
Don’t ye see?” 

“ Yes, | understand,” said Montmorillon, with 
It’s a capital idea.” 

“ Yes—’tis—cap-i-tal,”’ stammered the other, 
whose tongue was growing thick, and whose 
eyes were beginning to droop. “ It’s a g-g-lori- 
ous idee, eh ?’”” 

“Yes. But there’s one thing I forgot,” 
cried the smuggler, speaking quickly, and in 


for the slippery chap. 


asmile. ‘ I understand. 


apparent alarm. “ By the mass, I’ve forgotten 
the countersign !”’ 
“Eh? The counter—eh 


“ The countersign,” 


” 


repeated Marco, starting 
to his feet, and laying his hand upon his com- 
panion’s shoulder. “ By Jupiter, we can’t get 
aboard the ship without it.” 

The poor fellow was too far gone to know 
what he was about, or what sort of company he 
was in, and with a strong effort to keep his eyes 
open, he said : 

“ Why don’t you ’member? you's got a dref 
fal mem’ry—it’s‘ Wedlingtor,’ don’t ye know, 
eh?” 

“O, yes, to be sure itis. Now I wonder if 
the boat "Il come off after us 7” 

“Why, 
comin’ off after dark. 


no, you fool—there aint no boat a 
Didn’t the old luff tell us 
if we wanted to stay after dark, we must find 
our own boat, eh, you lubber 7” 

“ So hedid,” returned Marco; and as he spoke 


he gently eased the sailor's head down upon the 


| table, and in a moment more he was snoring 








gloriously. The smugyler called the host in and 
pointed out the insensible man to him 

“ You'll take good care of bim, and lock this 
door so that no one shall see him. You under- 
stand 7” 

“ Certainly,” replied the publican “ But 
what do vou mean to do 7” 

« Just help me 4 moment, and I'l! tell you 
Here—off with this fellow’s jacket.” 

The h 


yst helped remove the man-of-warsman’s 


| jacket, and when it was clear, the smuggler re 


moved his own garment and donned the jacket 
in its place Then he puton the fellow’s hat, 


d towards the wondering host 





and en turne 








“don't 
e like that man’? or rather, ashe did 


said, with alight laugh ; 
I look a littl 
look an hour ago ?”’ 


Tx 


, 


m my soul, you do. Bat vou are not 


line-of 


» on board that English 
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“Tam, good Pedro.” 

“But—” 

“ Never mind your ‘ buts’ now. Iam going, 
and I must hurry, too, for nine o’clock was the 
hour set for the ship’s men to be aboard, and if 
I go later than that I shall be questioned. Keep 
this fellow safe, and I’ll warrant you I'll return 
goon.” 
| Montmorillon stopped speaking and bowed his 
4 


head a moment, and then he asked the host to 
bring him an orange. It was quickly produced, 
and having made a puncture in the skin, the 
it smuggler introduced a considerable quantity of 
} morphine into it, and with a long needle he stir- 
i red it up enough to thoroughly mix the potent 
i j narcotic with the fruit. This Jone he put the 
i orange into his pocket, and then started off upon 
| ' his self-imposed task. 
; 


quite dark. There was no moon, and as the 
atmosphere was loaded with a dim, hazy mist, 
j the glimmer of the stars was mostly shut out. 
q Montmorillon walked quickly to the water, and 
at the end of a low pier, he found a boat in wait- 
if ing with two menin it. It was his own boat, 
ui and the present occupants were two of his faith- 


| It was now half-past eight, and the night was 
q 

! 

) 


i ful followers. He stepped at once on board, and | 


ils ordered the men to push off, and as they rowed 
4 out from the harbor, Montmorillon told them 
i) what he had done. They said not a word to 
} { deter him from his purpose, for they knew him 
' well enough to know that he would not have un- 
i: dertaken the mission without having first seen 
1 the way clear, and also that if his mind was 
i made up no power of persuasion would move 
him from his purpose. 
t, “As soon as you have put me on board, I 
it want you to row out ahead of the ship, and lay 
i as close under the bows as you can without be- 
ii ing detected, and there you must remain until 
iy you hear my voice. Mind, now, and lay direct- 
Mt ly under her fore-foot, let the distance be what 
} it will.” 
i The men promised to obey, and not long after- 
! wards the ship was reached. The boat was 
j hailed by the sentinel at the larboard gangway, 
and the smuggler answered it. When the boat 
i came alongside, Marco sprang upon the ladder 
and ascended. 
ii} “Who comes there?” asked the marine, 
whose “gang-board ” was rigged upon the out- 
side of the bulwarks. 
“A friend,” boldly replied Marco. 
“ Give me the countersign.” 
j “ Wellington !” 
i; “All’s well!” cried the sentry, and the smug- 
gler passed over the side. 

In the gangway he was met by the ship’s cor- 
f poral, but was subjected to no further exam- 
ih ination. 

i “Is that you, Wickham?” asked the officer 
| of the deck, who stood by the fife-rail. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Marco, touching his hat, 
but keeping his face turned from the rays of tho 
| lantern that hung at the gangway. 

4 No more questions were asked by the officer, 
| and our adventurer turned at once towards the 
main-hatchway. When he reached the gun-deck 
he found the hammocks “slung” and most of 
the crew already “turned in.” He crawled 
1 away beneath the hammecks ont of sight of the 

men who were assembled in the gangways, and 
4 moved cautiously towards the bows, where he 
; 
: 





knew the prisoners were always kept. 

The ship’s “brig,” so-called, which term is 
applied to any place where prisoners are kept 
tt on board a ship-of-war, was forward, on the star- 
' board side of the main gun-deck, and occupied 
the spaces between three of the heavy guns. In 
the space between the two forward guns was 
i Henry Fretart. He was in truth, just such a 

man as a@ recruiting officer, or a press-gang, 
would select for their obtaining. He was about 


i”, twenty one years of age, tall, and finely built, 
| iq with a frank, open countenance, and features of 
g more than ordinary beauty. His eyes wero 
7 large, and black as jet, and quick and brilliant. 


His hair was like the plumage of the raven in 
re color, and clustered about his noble brow and 
temples in glossy curls. From his build one 
would at once see that he possessed a vast deal 
of muscular strength, and it would be no source 
a of wonder that a comparatively large body of 

men should have much difficulty in capturing 
him alive. He was now habited in the garb of 
the English navy, having received his uniform 
immediately upon entering the ship. 

Besides young Fretart there were some dozen 
others in the “ brig,”’ most of whom had been 
confined in punishment for drunkenness, but 
they were all of them either in their hammocks, 
or else asleep upon the deck. The sentinel was 
pacing slowly to and fro upon his post with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and from the manner 
in which his gaze was fixed upon the young pris- 
oner, it was easy to see that he had some spe- 
cial order with regard to that individual. 

“Come, my solemn cove,” said the marine, 
stopping in his walk and looking at Fretart, 
“aren’t you goin’ to turn in to-night ¢” 

Henry looked up, but did not reply. He stood 
leaning against a gun with his arms folded 
across his breast, and his countenance was mark- 
ed by deep anguish. He had been claimed as a 
British deserter, and he saw nothing in the fu- 
ture but an ignominious servitude. He was 
thinking of the quiet little home he had lost, and 
of the poor father he had left behind, when the 
sentinel spoke. 

“ Come, turn in,” pursued the marine, in a 
surly tone. “I’m tired of watchin’ you. You'd 
better be sleepin’, for if we go to sea to-morrow, 
you'll be put on duty.” 

“Not yet,” returned Henry. “I'll turn in 
soon, but you needn’t fear for me, so make your- 
self easy on that score.” 

“OQ, you need watchin’ bad enough,” resum- 
ed the sentry, in a tone which he meant to be 
sarcastic. ‘“ What you been eyein’ that port so 
for, eh?” 

| He alluded to the bridle port which was open 
| to allow a free circulation of air. 
| 
' 





{ 
; 
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“Tf I have had my eyes upon that port, it was 
only while I was thinking of matters in which 
you have no part nor interest.” 

“Hallo—let the poor fellow be in peace,” 


growled a grum voice from the other side of the 
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after gun of the brig. He wont try to get away 
with them irons on his feet.” 

“Eh? Is that you, Wickham?” asked the 
marine, as he saw a whiskered face dimly de- 
fined over the breech of the gun. (The dis- 


| guised voice sounded something like Wickham’s.) 





“Yes, ’tis me—just come off with a locker 
full of oranges,” returned the husky, grum 
voice. 

“Eh? Oranges? Give us one. Come.” 

An orange was extended over the gun, and 
the greedy*marine made a grab for it, and as he 
found it securely in his possession a hurried 
“thank’ee” dropped from his lips. He cast his 
eyes fartively about him to see that no officer 
was about, and then he went at the fruit, and in 
a marvellous short space of time he had devour- 
ed it. 

“Give us another,” he whispered, peering 


| over the gun. But the donor of the devoured 


fruit was gone, andthe sentry resumed his walk. 

At the end of ten minutes the marine began to 
yawn, and his eyelids manifested a strong pro- 
pensity to droop, but he put forth all his power 
to keep them up. Ere long his gaze became 
remarkably unsteady, and his steps were slower 
and more dubious. Just then the sergeant came 
along on his route, and the sleepy sentinel quick- 
ened his pace and lifted his head up with con- 
siderable energy. 

“All safe?” inquired the officer. 

“Right as a Bible,” responded the sentry. 

The sergeant passed on, and in a few moments 
more the poor marine leaned up against a gun. 
His power of locomotion had failed him, for his 
eyes would not keep open, and with a few more 
efforts to keep his gaze fixed upon his prisoners, 
he bowed his head and sank gradually down. 
He lay with his body upon the deck, and his 
head upon one of the trunks of the gun. As 
soon as he had assumed this position the giver 
of the orange made his appearance. He stopped 
a single instant to see that the sentry was asleep, 
and then he passed in between the guns. 

“—sh!” he uttered, laying his finger upon 
young Fretart’s arm. “Make no noise. “I 
have come to liberate you, and you will show 
your sense by holding your tongue and using 
your limbs. My boat is ahead. You can 
swim ?” : 

“ Yes,” quickly replied Henry, hardly know- 
ing what to make of this. 

“Then hold still a moment, and I’ll off with 
these irons.” 

Montmorillon—for he it was—twisted the key 
of the hand-irons with the handle of his jack- 
knife, and having slipped these off he easily 
slipped out the key of the feet-irons by means of 
the bar of those he had taken from the wrists. 
One look was given around to see that all was 
safe, and then the smuggler moved quickly to 
the open port followed by Henry. 

“Follow me, and strike out straight ahead. 
Swim for your life, now.” 

As Montmorillon thus spoke, he let himself 
quietly down into the water and struck out, and 
ins moment more Fretart had followed him. 
The young man acted more upon instinct than 
upon reason, for he had not the least idea of 
what it all meant. Only he knew that his situa- 
tion could not well be changed for the worse, and 
there was aglimmer of hope that this was in 
reality meant for his escape. 

The sentinel upon the bows heard the plash- 
ing in the water below, him, and he cried out, 
but of course he got no answer from the two 
swimmers—they only struck out the stronger. 
Once Montmorillon turned his head, and he saw 
a lantern at the port through which he had made 
his escape, and he could hear voices in angry 
tones. The sentry at the bows discharged his 
musket, and the ball struck in the water ahead 
of the swimmers. The smuggler called out for 
his boat, and ere long it came up, and both he 
and Henry were helped on board. 

By this time the escape of the impressed _pris- 
oner had become known to the officers of the 
ship, for lights were at the larboard gangway, 
and men were seen coming over. 

“They are calling away a boat,” said the 
smuggler. “You must take an oar, my boy, 
and we'll let ’em whistle for their new man. 
You need not fear, for we can shoot this little 
skiff along out of their way, let them do their 
best.” 

Both Marco and Henry took oars, and ere 
long their light boat was far out of harm’s way, 
though they could hear the quick, strong strokes 
of the war-ship’s boat, and could hear, too, the 
hurried orders of the officer. Montmorillon 
directed his boat towards the mouth of the river, 
and having run up about half a mile he landed 
at a point where a squad of fishing boats were 
moored. 

“Now come with me,” said the smugeler, as 
soon as they had landed. “If the officers come 
on shore for you they will naturally go to your 
father’s cot first, so you will not be safe there 
until you have the official protection of the city. 
Follow me, and you shall be safe.” 

Even now Henry asked no questions, for all 
this had come so suddenly and so unexpectedly, 
that he had no mind but to keep in the path 
which his strange friend pointed out for him. 
Of course it now appeared plain to him that he 
was delivered from the clutches of the British, 
and with a thankful heart he followed on after 


his mysterious leader, feeling sure that he should | 


soon arrive at a solution of the mystery. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE ROBBERS. 


Ir was just dusk on the evening during which 
occurred the events now recorded, and a heavy 
travelling carriage was rolling along towards 
St. Malo on the road from Rennes. The car- 
riage bore the arms of a marquis of the old 
aristocracy apon its panels, and within it were 
seated two individuals. The eldest of the two 
was a noble-looking person, not far from fifty 
years of age, and rather slight and delicate in 
his build; yet there was nothing effeminate 
about him, but on the contrary he was very 
muscular, and showed a quickness of movement 
and perception which proved him a man of nerve 

















































and decision. His hair was just beginning to 
turn gray, and the pencil of old Time had com- 
menced to draw the lines of age upon his brow. 
His dress was a plain citizen’s suit of black vel- 
vet short clothes and coat, and light top-boots, 
and the only ornament of nobility or station he 
wore was a small, golden cross, of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, set with brilliants, sus- 
pended by a bit of scarlet ribbon, from his left 
breast. Such was the Marquis Philip de Mon- 
tigny. He was a kind-hearted, benevolent man, 
and he possessed the warmest love and esteem 
of all the peasantry and people who lived within 
the circle of his influence. Yet he was an aris- 
tocrat, and upon the point of family and blood 
he hung with a tenacity which no revolution 
could shake. 

The companion of the marquis was a young 
girl just bursting into the full beauty of woman- 
hood. It was his daughter, and his only child— 
her name was Isidore. She had seen the warmth 
and chill of only eighteen years, but even that 
time had served to make her old in experience, 
for revolution had been the song and clang of her 
native land jsince the hour of her birth; and 
though her father had run clear of danger, yet 
she had seen others suffer. She was of a mild, 
beauteous countenance, but yet possessing more 
than an ordinary degree of vivacity and intelli- 
gence. Her hair was a very dark auburn, and 
her eyes a brilliant hazel. People who saw her 
every day, and knew her mind and her temper, 
said she was the most beautiful creature in the 
province; and though the sweetness of her dis- 
position, and the loveliness of her character may 
have prejudiced them some in their estimate of 
her external beauty, yet she was really beautiful, 
though there might have been others who, at 
first sight, would have carried off the palm as 
models of perfected beauty. Isidore de Montig- 
ny would not have answered for the model of a 
sculptor, for her features were of no particular 
class, such as would look well in cold marble, 
but they were just fitted as the mirror of her own 
pure soul, and it required the life and being of 
herself to give beauty to the face. 

The carriage of the marquis was upon the 
river road, following the circuitous bank of the 
Ille, and as the shades of night began to gather 
about the deep gorges through which the road 
and the river ran, our travellers found them- 
selves yet some distance from their journey’s 
end. 

“ How much farther have we to go?” asked 
Isidore, as she drew her head back into the car- 
nage. She had been trying to recognize the 
place where they now were, but she could not. 

“We have five leagues, at least,” returned 
the marquis. “Don’t you remember this 
place ?” 

“No,” said the girl, once more looking out. 

“Don’t you remember the adventure we had 
here two years ago, when a certain individual 
and his followers saved our lives? It was very 
near this spot.” 

“O, yes, yes,” cried Isidore. “When our 
horses took fright, you mean, and came so near 
carrying us over the precipice ?” 

“Yes, my child; and a narrow escape it was, 
too,” added the marquis, with a perceptible 
shudder. 

“Tremember now,” mused the maiden. “And 
the man who saved us was that terrible smug- 
gler; Montmorillon, his name was ?”’ 


“You are right, Isidore, only Ido not know 
that there is anything terrible about him. He 
is a smuggler, but he has only trampled upon the 
revenue laws of England.” 

“ He has been pronounced a criminal by our 
people, has he not? There has even been a 
price set upon his head by the officers of our 
province. Is it not so, father ?” 

“Yes, my child, that is true. There is a law 
of nations which makes it obligatory upon us to 
arrest such people.” 

“And isn’t it curious that they don’t take 
him ?” 

“Tt is strange, indeed, Isidore, and I cannot 
understand it; but of one thing we may be as- 
sured: The common people are all his friends, 
or he could not run clear as he does. I know 
of innumerable instances—or, at least, I have 
heard of them—in which he has helped the poor 
people upon our coast.” 

“And perhaps you would shield him if he 
should seek your protection ?” said Isidore. 


“T might,” returned de Montigny; “ though 
I must confess I would rather he should not 
seek it.” 

As the marquis gave this answer he put his 
head out of the coach window and ordered the 
postilion to hurry on as fast as possible. It was 
now very dark, and the road was for a distance 
of two leagues, or so, quite level. De Montigny 
drew his pistols from their case and laid them 
carefully upon the seat by his side, and then he 
ordered the postilion to have his own pistols so 
situated that he could get at them handily. _Isi- 
dore watched these movements with nervous in- 
terest, and as soon as her father had given his 
orders to the driver, she said: 

“TL hope you do not fear any danger?” 

“O, no,” returned the marquis; “but then 
you know it is always well to be prepared.” 

“Was there not a robbery somewhere about 
here, not long since ?” 

“ Yes—on this very road. But that was a 
week ago, and the gens d’armes have been upon 
the robbers’ track since, and they are probably in 
some other part of the kingdom now.” 

But this assurance did not make Isidore easy. 
She had heard so much of the cruelties of the 
robbers that she shuddered and trembled when- 
ever she thought of them, and at every noise 
from without, she would start and seize her fath- 
er bythe arm. Atlength the road became again 
abrupt and broken, and the horses were forced to 


go more slowly. They had now reached to 


within two leagues of St. Malo, and within about 


one league of their own chateau. It was con- 
siderably past nine o'clock, and the atmosphere 
had become damp and cold. Both the marquis 
and his daughter were wrapped snugly up in 
their thick, fur-trimmed cloaks, and the latter 
was almost asleep, when the carriage was stop- 









































ped with a suddenness that came nizh throwing | 


them from their seats. A pistol shot was heard, 
and on the next moment the hum of voices 
broke upon the night air. Isidore uttered a 
quick ery of alarm and clung wildly to her 
father’s arm, and ina moment afterwards they 
heard a sound as though the postilion was being 
pulled from his seat. 

The marquis grasped his pistols and cocked 
them both, and hardly had he done so when the 
door of the carriage was thrown open, and the 
rays of a lantern flashed into the place. 

“ Be easy, monsieur,”’ said a voice, and as the 
words were spoken the muzzle of a pistol was 
thrust in upon them. “ We only want your 
watch and your purse, so you will be wise not to 
put us to too much trouble. We are poor, and 
you are rich—so out of your bounty we wanta 
mite. Come—don’t—” 

The villain’s speech was cut short by the 
somewhat summary discharge of de Montigny’s 
pistol, and the robber fell back without even a 
groan, for the ball had passed clean through his 
brain. In less than a respectable breathing 
time another man presented himself at the car- 
riage door, while a second ran and picked up 
the lantern, the lamp of which was not extin- 
guished. The marquis presented his second 
pistol, but the muzzle was quickly struck up, 
and its contents passed through the top of the 
carriage. 

“Now, mon ami, you will give up, I know,” 
uttered the second ruffian, as he seized the mar- 
quis by both his wrists. He was a powerful fel- 
low, and he quickly pulled the nobleman from 
his coach upon the ground. De Montigny had 
presence of mind enough to look about him, and 
by the light of the lantern he could see that there 
were four of the robbers left, and that his pos- 
tilion was bound to a tree close by. As her 
father was pulled from the carriage Isidore ut- 
tered a long, wild cry, and as its sharp notes 
thrilled through the air one of the robbers sprang 
towards her. 

“We'll stop your alarm, ma’moiselle,” he ut- 
tered, and he pulled her from her seat and lifted 
her upon the ground. She cried out loudly for 
help, but her mouth was soon stopped by a ’ker- 
chief, and then the ruffian’s eyes fell upon the 
rich, heavy chain that surrounded her neck. 


“We'll take this to pay for our trouble in 
getting you quiet,” he said, as he took hold of it 
and drew out the richly jewelled watch that was 
attached to it. 

The marquis struggled with all his might, but 
he could do nothing against his powerful advez- 
sary, and the villain was just commencing to 
search his pockets when he was startled bya 
quick ery from one of his companions. At that 
moment a pistol shot was heard, and the ruffian 
who was bending over the prostrate form of Isi- 
dore, uttered a sharp cry and sprang to his feet. 
A bullet had entered his side, and as he turned 
towards the point from whence the report had 
come and drew one of his own weapons, he re- 
ceived « blow upon the head that felled him to 
the earfh. 

“ Fear not, madamoiselle,”’ said a calm, kind 
voice, and at the same time Isidore felt herself 
lifted up, and she could just see that her preserver 
was a young man, but before she had opportunity 
for a more minute examination she was lifted 
quickly back into the carriage, and then her 
helper turned towards where the marquis lay. 
But the nobleman was already upon his feet, for 
a second man had come up, and the ruffian who 
had been engaged upon de Montigny’s pockets, 
now lay weltering in his own blood. The other 
two ruffians, both of whom had been holding the 
horses, now sprang forward, but they were re- 
ceived by men who were ready for them. One 
of them fell before a well-aimed pistol, and the 
other, escaping the shot that was meant for him, 
was felled by a blow upon the head with a heavy 
pistol-butt. 

“Are you injured, monsieur marquis ?” asked 
the elder of the two persons who had so oppor- 
tunely made their appearance upon the spot. 
“Not in the least,” returned de Montigny. 
“And I believe they have not robbed me of any- 
thing.” 

“Then we came in good season. And now, 
if you will return to your carriage, I will go and 
let your postilion loose, for I see they have 
fixed him to a tree.” 

Just then the robber who had been onty knock- 
ed down sprang to his feet and darted across the 
road. He who had just turned to set the postil- 
ion at liberty saw the movement, and at once 
gave chase. The robber had sprang “down the 
bank towards the river. 

Inthe meantime the marquis turned towards 
his carriage, and the person who had rescued 
Isidore was just turning from it after having 
seen the maiden safe. 

“Ts my child hurt?’ de Montigny uttered, 
with much concern. 

“Not in the least,” returned the young man. 

“No, father,” added Isidore, “I am not even 
harmed.” 

“Bless God and these good men for that,’’ 
ejaculated the marquis; and as he spoke the 


man who had given chase to the fleeing robber, | 


returned, 
“Thad to give him up,” he said, breathing 
heavily after his exciting chase. ‘“ The rascal 


took to the river, and I lethim go. Now, mon- | 


sieur, your carriage is yours once more, and I 
hope you will have better fortune during the rest 
of your jaunt. Jump in, and your postilion 
shall be ready for you in a moment.” 





As the man spoke he turned towards the poor | 


driver, who was yet trembling with fright, and | 


with a few strokes of his sharp dagger he set him 
at liberty. 
“Stop, stop, good gentlemen,” cried the 


marquis, having now somewhat composed him- | 


self. “You are not going off so. Who are 
you?” 

‘We are only men who chanced to find you 
in trouble, and who would have helped any hon- 
est man or woman in like circumstances, 60 you 
owe us no particular thanks.” 

“So Lowe you much the more of thanks,” 
quickly returned de Montigny; “for I can be 
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help his own particular choice or ac juaintance 


My chateau is only # short distance off—not quite 


a league. Go with me and pass the night, at 


any rate. Come—TI shall take no refusal.” 

The two strangers conversed in whispers for a 
moment, and then they consented to go with 
the marquis. Accordingly they entered the car- 
riage, and in a few moments more the horses 
were again in motion. 

“Twill send men out in the morning,” said 
the marquis, “and have the bodies of those vil- 
lains taken care of. By the holy St. Michael,” 
he added, “ but your coming was most fortunate, 
Ihave heard of the doings of some of these rob- 
bers, and 1 know that they are a terrible set of 
reckless, bad men.”’ 

“But they would not have killed you, fath- 
er?” said Isidore, interrogatively. 

“They might, but ah, my sweet child, that 
was not the worst I had to fear.” 

“Not the worst, father ?” 

“No, Isidore, O, heavens, no!” 

“But what worse ?” 

“Do you not remember the robbery that was 
committed a month ago, where a maiden not 
much older than yourself was seized by these 
fiends?” 

Isidore did remember it, and she uttered a 
deep groan as the recollection came to her mind, 
for the embrace of death would have been a joy 
when compared with the dreadful fate that dwelt 
now in her imagination. 

“But I know not yet to whom I am indebt- 
ed?” added the marquis, turning towards his 
vis-a-vis. 

“ Never mind,” returned the stranger, the out- 
lines of whose form de Montigny could just dis- 
tinguish against the light plush lining of the 
carriage. ‘“ You shall see for yourself when we 
arrive at your chateau.” 

“ By the rood, but I know that voice,” utter- 
ed the nobleman. 

“Then perhaps you will know the face when 
you sce it,” said the stranger, in a laughing 
tone. 

The marquis asked no more questions, but the 
conversation was kept up, and it turned upon 
the general subject of robbers and robberies. 

Isidore felt lonesome in the chill darkness, and 
she opened # conversation with the man who sat 
opposite herself. At first she asked timid ques- 
tions, but she found her companion spoke freely 
and pleasantly, and she at length conversed with 
freedom and ease. Of course she wondered 
what sort of a man she was holding converse 
with. That he was young she was confident, not 
only from the tones of his voice, but from the 
glimpse she had had of his features by the light 
of the lantern while she was upon the ground. 
It was natural, under the circumstances, that 
she should be drawn towards him in gratitude at 
least, and she was really pleased to find that he 
was intelligent and kind. Perhaps she hoped 
he was as prepossessing in his external appear- 
ance as hehad thus far proved himself in thought 
and disposition. But, be that as it might, the 
maiden felt a great curiosity to see his form and 
features plainly. 

“ Here we are,” cried the marquis, at length, 
as the carriage rolled up into a wide avenue, 
which was flanked by great trecs. 

And so they were—at length at the chateau. 
The carriage was stopped at the landing-steps of 
the great piazza, and the two strangers were the 
first to alight. The elder of the two assisted the 
marquis to alight, and the other gave his hand 
to Isidore. She looked hard upon him, but his 
back was to the light, and she could not sce his 
face; so she passed into the hall, and then the 
old man bade his friends follow him, and he led 
the way to one of the smaller sitting-rooms in 
which a fire was burning. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A CURIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


A vance hanging lamp was burning in the 
room to which the marquis had conducted his 
friends, and the fire upon the grate burned cheer- 
fully, for the night was damp and chilly, and the 
servants knew that their master would expect it. 
As soon as de Montigny had thrown off his out- 
er garments and handed them to the valet who 
stood ready to take them, he turned towards his 
preservers. He met the calm look of the elder of 
the two, and a slight start was perceptible in his 
manner, for those deep, black, brilliant eyes, and 
that glossy, well turned beard, were not to be 
mistaken. 

“ Montmorillon !” he uttered. 

“Even so,” returned the smuggler, with a 
smile. ‘ Does the truth of my identity lessen 
your esteem or gratitude ¢” 

“Not one whit, not one whit,” immediately 
replied the marquis, “for truly I know of noth- 
ing very bad about you, while Ido know of much 
that is very good. And your companion—who 
is he?” 

“Did you ever see him before?” the smug 
gler asked. 

“ The face looks familiar,” uttered de Montig- 
ny, looking sharply into the young man’s fea- 
tures. “ He isan English seaman, I take it?” 

“Did kz talk like an Englishman?” 

“No, he did not.’”’ 

“Neither ishe. You know good old Pierre 
Fretart *” 

“Our old fisherman *” 

Fea.” 

“To be sure. Ah, and now I recollect me 
This is his son. Iknew I had seen him some- 
where, but that English ¢g 


gar) deceived me 
“Te was a subject connected with that very 
garb that cansed us to be where we were to 


night,” said Montmorillon, “and which also led 


me tc xcept your invitation. This youth has 


|; been impressed by the officers of the En lish 
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they can take him. I know it is hard work for , 
an Englishman to get clear of the clutches of the 
press-gang, but our young friend here has only 
to claim the protection of the city, and they can- 
not touch him.” 

“Tam aware of that, monsieur,” returned the 
smuggler, with just a perceptible show of hesi- | 
tation; “but I would rather not have the sub- 
ject carried before the public now. He can just 
as well be protected here, and save all expense.” 

“0, he shall have protection,” said de Mon- 
tigny, looking into the handsome face of the 
youth. “And then,”’ he continued, looking again 
towards the smuggler ‘“ But why should they 
have impressed him? They cannot surely be 
in such great want of men as to draw upon for- 
eigners. Have you any idea?” 

“PerhapsT have. But let that pass. He has 
been impressed, and I have rescued him, and 
now search will be made for him, and he may 
not be perfectly free from danger of arrest for 
several weeks, for some of the officers and crew 
of the Englishman are to be left on shore here 
for some time.” 

“Ah, and what is that for ?” 

“Tt is out of an especial regard they have for 
your humble servant,’”’ replied Montmorillon, 


with a smile. 
“So, so,” uttered the marquis. 


they have some care for you yet?” 

“O, yes, a good deal of it; but let them work 
for meas much as they please. They will find, 
if they could only analyze what they discover, 
that I have by far the most friends. Even in 
England,” continued Marco, in a tone of deep 
seriousness, “I have more real friends than have 
the officers of government who are set to entrap 
me. While that government is grinding down 
the mass of the people by their enormous duties 
on the actual necessities of life, they must ex- 
pect that the people will grasp at every oppor- 
tunity to obtain their goods at moderate prices, 
and they must expect, also, that he who furnishes 
those goods at the risk of his own life, even, will 
receive the protection of those upon whose backs 
their burden of taxaticn rests. But let that pass. 
Ihave long—for years—been engaged in this 
business, and though it has its unpleasant asso- 
ciations, yet I do not feel in my soul that I have 
been a guilty man before God. There is com- 
petition in everything; and in this case I am 
only a single man in competition with a nation. 
Every act of my smuggler’s life has been to re- 
duce the burden of the poor, and I am made 
happy by the knowledge that thousands have 
blessed me for saving them from penury and 
want. I know that government calls mea crim- 
inal, but I feel no compunctions in view of what 
I have done.” 

“T must confess,” returned the marquis, 
thoughtfully, “that you speak truly. I can 
judge somewhat by own feelings. Towards the 
thief or the petty robber my feelings naturally 
revolt, but it is not so with regard to those 
bold men, who, as you say, are in competition 
with a nation in furnishing the necessaries of 
life at the cheapest rate. But you spoke of know- 
ing why this youth was impressed ?” 

“Yes, but I could not now explain it. Let 
that pass now, if you please. You will give him 
a shelter here until he may be safe from the Eng- 
lish officers. I will see your father in the morn- 
ing, Henry, and will explain to him where you 
are, and he may come up here and see you.” 

Ere long the servants had prepared a warm 
supper, and the men sat down to it. Henry Fre- 
tart looked in vain for the girl whom he had 
saved. He had hoped that he should see her, 
but she did not come. Shortly after the guests 
had moved back from the table, Montmorillon 
signified a desire to retire, and thereupon both he 
and Henry were conducted to chambers which 
had been prepared for them, each having a 
separate room, though adjoining each other. 

Henry Fretart did not immediately retire. 
His mind was moved too much by new, strange 
thoughts to seek yet the oblivion of sleep. The 
voice of the female he had saved from the rob- 
ber’s grasp still rang in his ears, and from that 
voice he had pictured a face to suit his own 
fancy. He had caught just a glimpse of her 
features when helping her out of the carriage, 
but it was not enough to reveal her face, though 
he felt warranted thereupon to fancy a very 
beautiful countenance. 

But this was not the chief thing in the youth’s 
mind. The thing that dwelt uppermost in his 
thoughts was the circumstance of his meeting 
with the smuggler, and the remarks which he had 

heard dropped since. All that he had absolute- 
ly learned was, that Montmorillon had seen his 
father and promised to rescue him from his 
durance, and the only reason he had given for 
running the risk was, his desire to doa good 
turn for a poor fellow in need, and at the same 
time to thwart the English, against whom, as a 
government, he had a strong antipathy. But 
Henry had reason to believe that there was 
something beyond and beneath all this which he 
did not see. He felt sure, from the smuggler’s 
manner, that he had some motive beyond what 
he had confessed. His remark in the presence 
of the marquis, only a few minutes before, con- 
cerning his fear that by applying to the officials 
of St. Malo for protection the affair would be 
made more public than he desired. What did 
Montmorillon had said that he did 
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“ Why not?” murmured the youth to himself, 
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for I must be off early. You had better remain 


| here for a week, at least, for, as I remarked be- 


low, some of the ship’s crew are to remain be- 
hind to entrap me, and if they come across you 
they may take you, too. I know the marquis 
will be kind to you, in consideration of the ser- 
vice we have rendered him, if for nothing else. 
So you will remain here, and in due time you 
may go about your business again.” 

“But why not appeal to the authorities at 


once?” asked Henry, with some warmth. “I | 


do not fancy this dodging a foe when I have the 
right to a national protection. The Englishman 
cannot take me—he dares not do it.” 

“ But you see he has done it,” laconically re- 
marked the smuggler. 

“I know he has done it once; but he dares 
not do itagain. He took me then at a disad- 
vantage. I will have protection another time.” 

“ What protection ?” 

“The protection of a Frenchman,” proudly 
returned the youth. ‘“ By my soul, I am not to 
be driven from hole to corner for fear of men 
who have no right whatever over me. I appre- 
ciate your kind efforts in my behalf, but I have 
yet some feelings of the man in me. I will go 
and claim the right that is mine, and then ifa 
foreign power places a hand upon me, they will 
do it at their peril. I thank you, monsieur, but 
to-morrow morning I will goto St. Malo and 
lay the case before the governor, if he is there, 
and if he is not there, to some one who is em- 
powered, er officio, to act in the premises.” 

The youth looked noble as he spoke thus, and 
the smuggler regarded him with a beaming look. 

“TI know how you feel,” Marco at length 
said ; “but you don’t know so much about it 
as Ido. Youhave more to contend against than 
you are aware of. Let me advise you to remain 
where you are, at least till you hear from me 
again.” 

“And why till I hear from you ?” asked Hen- 
ry, with peculiar emphasis. 

“ Because I have taken a deep interest in your 
welfare.” 

“But that is not enough. I would know 
more.” 

“That is not the part of wisdom, my son,” 
calmly and kindly replied the smuggler. ‘You 
should not question too closely one who would 
do allin his power for your good. There may 
be things which it would not be expedient, nor 
safe, now to reveal, and if you are wise you will 
listen to me, and not question my honesty nor 
my motives.” 

“T donot question your honesty, sir—God 
knows I do not. All I question is the propriety 
of my remaining here like a prisoner, when it is 
my born right to be in the enjoyment of the full- 
est liberty.” 

A moment Montmorillon remained in silence, 
and his eyes were bent upon the floor. At length 
he said, in as kind and persuasive a tone as he 
could command : 

“ Henry, you will remain here. 
main here until I bid you go. 
this ?” 

The youth was much moved by the smuggler’s 
tone and manner. It was so kind, so gentle, so 
affectionate, and so parental in its air and sub- 
stance. But he still rebelled. 

“No, no,” he said, after a few moments’ hesi- 
tation. ‘I would do anything to please you— 
anything that would not conflict with my own 
ideas of true manly independence. I must not 
remain here like a criminal.” 

“Wenry Fretart,” responded Marco, with un- 
usual solemnity, “you will foree me to say 
more than I had meant to speek at present. 
But if you will persist in throwing yourself upon 
your natural born rights, Iam constrained to in- 
form you that you will find it difficult to prove 
what you expect.” 

“How! What!” exclaimed the youth, start- 
ing. “ Difficult to prove that I am entitled to 
the protection of the nation ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“ You never swore allegiance to this nation or 
its government.” 

“And why should 1? Am I not to the coun- 
try born ?”” 

“Ah, that may be very true, but you may find 
it difficult to prove it.” 

“ My father’s word is proof enough.” 

“So it would be, did your futher live !” 

The youth started and fixed his eyes keenly 
upon the smuggler. He did not look like one 
who had been told a thing of which he never be- 
fore thought, or even dreamed, but he rather 
looked like one who has just caught the first 
glimmer of a fact he had long dwelt upon as 
possible. He moved slowly towards his com- 
panion and placed his hand upon his arm. 

“Marco Montmorillon,” he said, in a low, 
decided tone, “tell me what you mean by your 
words ?”” 

“You know what they mean,’ 
smuggler, ‘‘and you must not question me 
farther. You have an enemy, or enemies, I am 
sure, and if Icould lay my finger upon them 
now I would do so, but I cannot. Yet I mean 
to find them out. Now you had better remain 
here, for should you claim the protection of 
pak, you might, it is true, gain it 
without difticulty, but the probability is, that you 
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would be put to your proof, and neither you 
nor old Pierre Fretart can tell where you were 
born, nor who were your parents.” 

“And can you? can you tell me who my pa- 
were?” cried Henry, with 


rents increasing 


cagerness. 


| «That is not the question to be settled first,” 


x1 Montmorillon. “ The first question is. 
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“But you will not leave me thus ?” 

“ No—I wish not to leave you until you are 
g to remain here, and I think that you will 
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He died when you 
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As the smuggler spoke he turned and left the | 
apartment, and Henry made nomovement to stop } 
him. Assoonas the strange man was gone, the 
youth sat down upon the edge of the bed and | 
bowed his head. What he had just heard was | 
not altogether new to him. He had long mis- 
trusted that the old fisherman was not his father. 
This he had taken from some words which 
Pierre had accidentally dropped, and then the 
suspicion had been strengthened by his own in- 
born feelings and aspirations. And then what 
of the smuggler? Who was he, and what con- 
nection had he with the youth ? 

Henry undressed himself and went to bed, and 
his mind was full of vague and conflicting ideas 
even after he had fallen asleep. He dreamed of 
the ship, of the press-gang, of the smuggler, and 
of the maiden whom he had saved from the rob- 
bers. Then he awoke and thought these things 
all over again, but the thing that dwelt with the 
most force upon his mind was the person of 
Marco Montmorillon, and the more he thought 


of him, the more food for wonder and curiosity 
did he find. 





[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MAUD MULLER. 

We rarely find space in our columns for select- 
ed poetry, but the following chaste and beautiful 
composition, which we find bearing the signa- 
ture of J. G. W. (Whittier) in the National Era, 
is too fine to pass by unheeded. 

Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 


v A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Soothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the appie-trees, to greet the maid, 


And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow, across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare and her tattered gown, 


“Thanks!” said the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.”’ 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And ber graceful ankles bare and brown; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed : ‘Ah, me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be ! 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


‘<T’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“Sand I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should biess me who left our door.’’ 
The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


‘* Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay. 


*“ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


* But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyer smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love tune ; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go: 


And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain; 
“Ah, that I were free uguin! 


‘Pree as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded « man unlearned and poor, 
And mauy children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow. and child-birth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new mown hay ia the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, though the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw 4 rider draw nis rein. 


And, gazing down with a timid grace, 
She feit his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned. 


And for him who rat by the chimney-lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, * It might have been.”* 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner aud housebold drudge! 


Ged pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of ycuth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been" 


Ah, well’ for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


An‘lin the hereafter angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away. 
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LIVING OUT DOORS, 


Gustavus Frederick, the landgrave of Hesse 
Hamburg, does not live in his palace, but ina 














sort of pavilion separated from the main body of | 
the buiir At first sight this announces a | 
simplicity of taste on behalf of this sovereign; | 
but the reason of the simplicity is, that etiquette | 


does not allow the 





tments of a prince to be 
occupies them. Every stranger 
pays a florin to contemplate the splend 
signorial mansion. There are about f 
Strangers every day—and now you may under- | 
stand the separate pavilion. — Boston Post | 
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THE SUNBEAM LOST IN THE CLOUD. | 


BY MKS. E. WELLMONT. 


We read a touching story the other day, of 
two blind children; one who tried to feel for a 
sunbeam, and the other to catch a breeze in his 
tiny hand. The children were not probably 
totally blind, for it seems little Bell discerned 
the sunbeam as it flew out of the car window and 
eluded her grasp. The child heaved a deep 
sigh, exclaiming, ‘‘O, mother, I cannot see.’ 
In reply to the remark, her unfortunate little 
brother said, “ Neither can I see, Bell; but I 
know everything is beautiful. 
ful, are you not, Bell ?” 

Just then a flood of sunshine gushed from the 
white clouds in the west like a flash, and fell full 
and warm upon the cheek of the sad girl, and 
upon the tears in her eyes. Quick as thought 
she put up her hand, and attempted to grasp the 
golden pencils that were playing through the 
thick braids of hair upon her neck; a shadow 
fell upon her countenance, as she failed to catch 
the sunshine. 

“ Mother, I cannot fvel it; has it fled out of 
the window ?” 

“ What, Bell ?” said the brother. 

“The sunshine, Marion. It touched my check, 
but I cannot touch that.” 

“JT, too, tried to catch the cool breeze, Bell, 
but the cars flew on so swift it would not stay in 
my hand. How I wish, sister, we could run up 
the mountain, where it plays all day with the 
forest leaves.” 

We thought of a fair maiden of spiritualized 
beauty. Once the rose Was upon her cheek, and 
her auburn ringlets were stirred by the gentle 
breeze ; a ray of sunshine rested upon her coun- 
tenance, an index of the internal brightness 
which overspread her soul. We saw her again, 
but what had the lapse of two years done to 
efface those lineaments of healthful beauty? We 
were told an insidious disease had strangely 
claimed her for its victim. We would fain learn 
how the insatiate archer found his prey ready to 
yield to his embraces. 

Ella sat reclining upon a window-seat, not 
many paces from the bed she so frequently 
sought, to comfort her wearied limbs. A beau- 
tiful white rose was blooming upon a stand, so 
that she could inhale its delicate perfume; but a 
bunch of dried and faded flowers were placed 
under a mirror, at which she gazed most intently, 
and, thiuking herself unobserved, she wiped a 
teardrop, as she heaved a sigh, and turned 
away. I longed to interrogate those mute sen- 
timents, for I knew, had they the power of 
speech, a history would be revealed which would 
tell why the disease was so relentless. But a 
heart-striken sufferer who pines over unrequited 
affection, has few companions to whom it chooses 
to unburden itself. I wondered if Ella had such 
a friend,—thought I, how I should love to sym- 
pathize with you, and perchance I might pour 
some consolation into your aching heart. Some- 
times we feel a strange attractiveness to others, 
which enables us to utter such fitting words, 
that, like the electric touch, it will vibrate to 
another’s sensations, and then what gushes of 
tender sensibility will be opened! What relief 
is temporarily obtained, which ekes out exis- 
tence, giving a new sweetness to life, just as the 
gentle shower fertilizes the drooping blossom. 
it hangs its head at first, yet imperceptibly it 
gains strength to lift it upon its frail stalk, and 
we imagine the refreshing rain-drops have ful- 
filled their mission, but a worm at the root takes 
all its vitality away, and neither sunshine nor 
shower can again re-invigorate it. 

“Tell me,” cried I, in gentle accents, “ tell 
me, Ella, why you have become so attenuated ? 
Let me know the origin of your disease, and I 
will prescribe the remedy.” 

The tear started, the lips grew pallid,—but 
there was a firmer’ pressure of the hand which 
answered to the kindly tone of sympathy. And 
this is the narrative which the consumptive vic- 
tim gave me of her first seizure. 

“Harry Clinton,—you knew him before you 
left us,—the fame of his intellectual genius was 
early acknowledged,—he was caressed by my 
parents, and, hearing as I daily did of the many 
and noble traits of his character, was it any 
wonder I was drawn toward him and recipro- 
cated many acts of kindness in return. To be 
waited on by him, was my pride. To be seen 
at the opera by his side, to be honored as his 
partner in the first dance in the gay assembly, 
increased in me the vanity ere long to believe 
that he loved me. There were no decided ex- 
pressions in words which said, ‘you have taken 
me captive,’ but there were such constant atten- 
tions, such aregard to my pleasure, such a desire 
that I should participate in his enjoyments, that 
I felt he was only restrained by fear from utter- 
ing the tender sentiment which reigned in his 
heart. Love grows by such suppression, and I 
was ambitious to rivet my fricnd in chains of 
adamant. But woman must wait, and man 
must proffer his regard. And I did wait; fura 
whole winter I was waited on with unremitting 


You are beauti- 





attention,—fond friends prophesied that a secret 
engagement was understood between us, and I 
did not rebuke or deny such suspicion, although 
I heard that Clinton had done so in the presence 
of some fas-inating belles, upon whom I ever 
Had I 


known, then, as now, how Harry Clinton de- 


after looked with a jealous suspicion. 


pended upon my father’s recommendation, and 
how far his influence would affect his destiny, I 
might have seen that some acts were prompted 
by pure selfishness,—but why did I wish to draw 
a cloud over the sunbeam ? 

“When Henry Cliston went abroe4,” con 
tinued Ella, ‘at our parting, I sapposed some 


recognition of his love would manifest itself. I 
think my parents so thought, for after the din 
ner which we gave as a parting compliment to 
him, and invited a few select friends to be pres 
ent,—I say after the company withdrew, Harry 
and myself were seated alone in the drawing 
room. There was a deep silence, whica I ex 
pected every moment would be broken by some 


' 


} ed still. 





waiting, I sat at the piano and sang in tremulous 
notes his favorite song, 
* When o'er the deep I'm far away, 
Wit thou remember we ’ 

“ My voice was choked, and Harry conducted 
me to the couch, when if ever despair took full 
possession of any heart, it reigned in mine. But 
there was a ray of bope, a sunbeam which linger- 
As he took his leave, he pressed my 
hand and said, ‘ Ella, I shall depend mach upon 
your letters in my absence, I shall inform you 
where you may direct them.” For a month 1 
lived upon those words. How many epistles I 
secretly indited, that I was only waiting for 
tardy time to bear across the ocean, and a mis 
sive from Harry to warrant me in expressing. 
I thought so much, and preferred solitude to 
society, that I might meditate upon the absent 
one, that my health even then began to decline. 
My appetite failed, the power to please or be 
pleased had deserted me, and I lived in a world 
of my own creation,—but it was a blissful state, 
and 1 so enjoyed the reverie, what cared 1 for 
any other than the image treasured in my hea't. 

“The letter at length came from Harry. It 
was rot just as ardent an expression as I hoped. 
Here it is,—shall I read it the hundredth time ? 


“*Paris, June —, 

“My dear Ella, I find myself in this gay city 
alone among a crowd. 
upon me to-night. I see all of you in your fam- 
ily circle, discussing the topics in which I was 
always wont to bear a part, und feel somewhat 
sad that the only token I can send across the 
wide ocean to you is that you are remem/ered still, 

“*T cannot definitely point out my course of 
travel, nor how long I shall be absent,—perhaps 
a year, perhaps two,—but I do trust you will 
keep me advised of home interests. 1 do not 
wish to lose my personal friendship for any heart 
that now fondly repeats my name, and regrets 
my departure. I am not yet so in love with 
Parisian sights, or the devotees of fashion, as to 
lose the recollection of the sweet simplicity which 
characterizes my own country-women, and, Ella, 
your quiet manner and sombre shade of dress, 
appear more lovely to me in contrast. 

“*We read of love in palaces—let my affec- 
tions ever continue entwined around some su- 
burban cottage, and a charming inmate, who 
loves nature and him who has placed her as 
mistress of his ivy and honeysuckle branches. 
One day, may such a lot be mine. With my 
kind regards to your parents, and a full share 
for yourself, please answer my letter at this 
place, and be assured of the devoted affection 
of Harry.’ 





Thoughts of home press 


“Tam afraid,” said Ella, ‘I took too much 
encouragement from this first epistle, and answer- 
ed it too tenderly, for in the next I received 
there was more reserve; but I could have borne 
that, only that I had a rival, to whom more 
glowing words were written, and, ambitious to 
show to me the affection she had won, she 
brought me the letters she had received. Here 
was the arrow which pierced me to the quick 
with its deadly aim. The world then became to 
me a blank ; for Harry was the only prize I had 
hoped to win in it. How long Felicia, my rival, 
had been ingratiated into his love I never knew, 
but the idea that Harry Clinton was so ungener- 
ous, or that he wantonly trifled with my affec- 
tions, drove me to desperation. And my pride 
revolted that I should expose my feclings, so 
that pent up emotions and disappointed affee- 
tions made me acknowledge that I was ill, and 
a physician was called to prescribe for a feeble 
pulse, an aching head, and a debilitated frame, 
—as if drugs and narcotics would cure a mind 
diseased.” 

Ella could proceed no farther, but she took 
from her pocket a card. Harry Clinton and 
Felicia Flint were made one, aud this card was 
an invitation to their marriage levee. That 
bunch of dried flowers accompanied the invitation 
to Ella,—he begged her to remember he plucked 
them in foreign lands, trusting she would give 
them a place beneath her mirror. There they 
stood, as a seal of fidelity on one hand, and un- 
faithfulness upon the other. 

And did Harry Clinton realize the sad wreck 
he had made? O, yes; it was his boast that he 
had won the affections of the simple hearted 
Elia, and by it he had derived great pecuniary 
benefit from her father. ‘She was trustful,” he 
was wont to say, “and I knew the power J pos- 
sessed over her; but the father of Felicia Flint 
was richer, and she, if not so estimable, was 
quite as handsome! I always managed,’ said 
Harry, “to frame my sentences in Ictters ad- 
dressed to her, so that no suit would be institut- 
ed for a breach of promise.” We longed to say, 
“perfidious wretch, there is a higher court to 
which you will be one day answerable!’ Yetit 
seems ordained by Heaven that those who trifle 
thus with pure affection, even here are doomed 
to find an alloy to the bliss they so coveted, and 
Harry Clinton's face bore evidence that a worm 






was gnawing at the root of his domestic bliss. 

Gentle Ella—thou wast like the wounded bird, 
who would fain hide the cruel archer’s sport by 
covering it over with a fluttering wing, till, 
wearied with the effort, he droops in his nest, 
and never again is his merry carol heard at our 
window. The sunbeam bad, indeed, eladed the 
fair creature’s grasp, avd a mental anguish dis- 
tanced all the physician's heal.ng art. 

In a few days the light was extinguished in 
Elia’s chamber. She lay in her shroud, and 


mourning relatives and fiiends spoke of “the 


the terrible 
foe that stalked in our American climat 


mysterious dispensation,” and of 
, lasing 
hold upon the loveliest and best as his vietims.”’ 
The man of (jod in funeral prayer 
Heaven to stay 


implored 





he insatiate malady of the de- 
*troyer, that, like a pestilence, pervaded our 
homes. It was all to me a solemn farce, for in 
our inmost soul we prayed that he who wantonly 
trifles with affections, who gloats over the power 


he can control, and with a hollow hearted smile 


| betrays his unsuspecting victim to tears which 


g 
drive her to solitude, and with a etrvken heart 
forces her to seek aid which only the destroyer 
ean muigat,—I say, for sach an one should 
be earnest supplication that no man'y heart 


shall trifle with the sacred giftof woman's lve 
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CUL BONO? 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


Pray, what ia the use of grasping for gain? 

Of boundless desires which tend to maintain 
Injustice and wrong? 

Or what is the good of distinction and wealth, 

Obtained at the expense of honor and health? 
This answer in song. 




















































Does greatness consist in tact and display? 

Is truth out of ase in this politic day? 
Must vice ever reign? 

Expediency, policy, fraud, and the like, 

At the base of religion and honesty strike; 
And what is the gain? 


Shall prirciples true be regarded as nought? 
Must right never be our first and last thought? 
Must might be the rule? 
Shall a nation like ours, which boasts of its deeds 
In liberty’s cause, be sown with the seeds 
Of crime and misrule? 


Shall we follow the footsteps of folly and pride, 

That those who observe us may laugh and deride, 
And republics condemn ? 

O no, let us rather be wise in good time, 

Less foolish and vain, with more reason and rhyme, 
And wear truth’s diadem. 


Grant, Father of all things, that we may desire 
Only those that are good, and which thou dost require, 
And take for our theme; 
Man’‘s wants are but few when wisely restrained, 
Self-denial is better than wealth ill-obtained, 
And virtue’s supreme. 


tied 
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THE PEDLER’S PONY: 
—OR,— 
THE FIFTY-DOLLAR WIFE. 








BY FRED. HUNTER. 


“Tuat’s a nice horse of yours, I think, Mat- 
thew,” said a well-to-do English farmer, one af- 
ternoon, to the circuit pedler, who stopped be- 
fore his door, with his full wagon of small wares. 
And he came out into the highway to examine 
the animal more critically. 

The farmer spoke truly. The animal that 
stood before the itinerant merchant’s cart was a 
noble beast, and had been often admired, and as 
frequently bantered for by good judges of horse- 
flesh—but Matthew would never consent to 
name a price for Duff, as he called him, nor 
would he part with him, upon any consideration. 

It was nearly sunset when Matthew Blanque 
halted here, and he said to the yeoman: 

“Duff is young, yet; he will be eight years 
old, only, next month—but so good a horse I 
never yet found in harness. Shall I house him 
with you, to-night, squire?” inquired Matthew. 
“Tt is late, and I don’t care to drive further, if 
you can accommodate me.” 

“Certainly,” said the farmer. 

And Duff soon found himself snugly quarter- 
ed in the well-furnished stall of as fine a farm- 
stable as there was in Yorkshire county. 

After removing his harness, and locking his 
wagon, Matthew took a wisp of fine straw and 
rubbed Duff down, the squire eyeing the animal 
carefully all the while. 

The horse was a bright bay, and stood fifteen 
hands high. His muscles were heavy and firm, 
his barrel short and well rounded, and his points 
equalled the best thorough-bred in the land. 

“Upon my word,” repeated the squire, ad- 
miringly, “he is a beauty. Where’d you get 
him, Matthew ?” 

Matthew smiled, patted his favorite animal on 
the neck, gave him a good supper, strewed a 
thick bed of straw around him, and replied : 

“There is a bit of romance connected with 
that animal, squire, that I have never related to 
anybody, yet—but his story will entertain you, 
this, evening, and I will tell it to you, if you 
like.” 

“Come in, then,” said the farmer. “ We'll 
take a bite together, and you shall tell us this 
story.” 

The pedler did justice to the English yeoman’s 
repast, and thus answered the squire’s query as 
to how Matthew came by his noble horse. 

“You comfortably lodged farmers in these pop- 
ulous and thriving villages,” said Matthew, “ are 
very well acquainted with the profession you 
follow; and your finely cultivated fields and 
well-trimmed lawns show how assiduous you 
must be; but you know little of the perils and 
hardships that the poor pedler encounters—at 
times—in his precarious avocation.” 

“ But what has this to do with Duff?” asked 
the squire. 

“Y’m coming to that, immediately,” said the 
pedler. “I merely make mention of this fact in 
the outset, and you shall soon see if I misrep- 
resent anything.” 

“Four years ago, come Easter, I was follow- 
ing the same business I am now engaged in— 
though I was then in the small way, only—and 
my circuit lay along the base of the mountains, 
from Barmarth to Corwen, in Wales, to the 
westward of Shrewsbury, in Merionethshire. 
It is a rough country, there, squire, and it is 
anything but a desirable district to trade in. 
But I was born in the north of Shropshire coun- 
ty, and was early schooled to hard work and 
rough usage; so I took my packs at eighteen, 
and wandered down to Corwen and Hartech, 
and so southward, picking up a precarious liv- 
ing by the way, and exposed constantly to the 
harsh treatment one must necessarily encounter 
in that region, at best.’ 

“But the horse, Matthew. How came you 
possessed of him? That’s what I want to hear 
about.”’ 

“Well, as Isaid before, the country in wes- 
tern Merionethshire is a hard place; and yet, 
oceasionally, there are merry-makings there, as 
there are in the best counties in England. And 
one afternoon I was hailed by a plump and rosy 
eheeked lass, as I was passing with my two 
hand-packs, who called me into her father’s ham- 
Jet, hard by, where she wished to examine my 
stock of jewelry. I complied with her summons, 
and after much higgling and complaint at prices, 

she took a set of ear-rings and a brooch, and 





asked me to tarry at stpper—a common custom, 
there. Idid so, and finally concluded to stay 
over night; for a hard, cold storm came on in 
the evening, and I did not care to go out into 
it, though I very often found myself compelled 
to brave worse weather, a good deal, in my tray- 
elling experience. 

“Along my whole route,” continued Matthew, 
“for over three years, I was forced from time to 
time to submit to the poorest kind of fare, and 
often to sleep among the rocks, or in the clumpy 
forests of a night, when passing from one settled 
place to another. But I got used to all this too, 
and didn’t mind these drawbacks, so that I reach- 
ed the village beyond, next day, and made a 
few shillings in trade, you see.” 

“Yes,” said the squire ; “but I don’t see what 
all this has to do with that fine colt of yours !”” 

The pedler smiled again at the farmer’s im- 
patience, and thus continued : 

“ Well, that night—” 

“ What night?” asked the squire. 

“Why, the night that I stopped at the hut, 
where I sold the jewelry.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“That evening, rather, there was a score of 
lads and lasses met at the old man’s cot, where 
they danced and frolicked blithely, till a late 
hour, and then went home. I joined in the fun, 
because they insisted, and I had a fine time with 
them, too, which proved an oasis in the long des- 
ert of my experience in that ilk, I assure you. 
Next morning, early, I left the hut and went on 
about my business. 

“Among the young fellows present at the gath- 
ering on the previous evening, there was one 
stout, heavy-featured, gray-eyed man, about two 
and twenty years old, I thought, who seemed to 
take an especial fancy to me and my business. 
He asked a good many questions, and was very 
pleasant to me, though towards the rest of the 
company present, he was gruff and over-bearing. 
I answered his questions, suspected nothing, knew 
nothing of him or his objects, and when he left, 
he bade me and the old man a very cordial good 
night. 

“ Five days after this, towards evening, I was 
tradging on towards a village that lay six miles 
beyond, and which I was desirous to reach be- 
fore dark. But a severe snow and sleet storm 
had set in from the coast at noon, and I got 
very foot-weary. So I looked about me at dusk, 
and chose a spot on the edge of the dreary path 
I was in, to tarry in for the night—as I found it 
hard to get along, and I feared I should lose my 
way. There was a deep wood on the right, and 
acleft in two huge rocks close by. Into this 
opening I thrust my two packs, lighted a fire 
outside, and sat down to warm myself and en- 
joy a biscuit Thad in my pocket. Finally, I 
fixed the fire, muffled myself in my coat, sat 
down over the two packs, and was soon sound 
asleep over my entire fortune—forgetful of all 
the world in the midst of the comfortable nap I 
was enjoying. 

«“ The wind howled around me, the fire blazed 
up gloomily in the darkness, the storm continued 
to rave, but I slept on—for I was well used to all 
this, and didn’t mind it. I slept as sound as a 
roach for four hours, I should think, when I sud- 
denly felt the gripe of a man upon my shoulder, 
arough, harsh, heavy grasp, that caused me to 
spring to my feet quickly—and which awakened 
me, effectuaily, you may be sure, squire !” 

“ Very like, very like,” said the squire. 

“My fright was in no wise diminished, you 
may be sure,” continued Matthew, “upon ris- 
ing and opening my eyes, to behold a goodly 
sized stone-hammer in the intruder’s brawny 
hand, which he was at that instant flourishing 
menacingly over my head. AndI should very 
readily have vacated the premises in which I was 
ensconced, leaving the supposed robber in undis- 
puted possession of my whole fortune—in the two 
tin packs—had my threatening and powerful vis- 
itor permitted me the wished-for use of my heels. 
But he held me fast in my tracks, and ex- 
claimed : 

“«Hark you! No noise, no struggling—no 
bravado! If I had sought your life, you see I 
could have taken it. I wont murder you, un- 
less you compel me to do so. Look at me, and 
say if you know me!’ 

“T gazed in the fellow’s face, and then in- 
stantly recognized the man I had scen at the lit- 
tle village party, five evenings before, and who 
had been so attentive and inquisitive with me at 
the old man’s hut. 

“ «Give me ten sovereigns,’ he said, ‘and I 
will offer you no farther harm. This, I must 
have! You’ve gotit—and I am penniless. The 
old man will give me his daughter in marriage, 
if I pay him this sum to-morrow. If not, she 
will wed my rival. I have followed you here, 
dogged your tracks for five days, and I must 
have the money—and your life with it, if you 
refuse me.’ 

“T ransacked my purse and belt, and counted 
out ten pounds in gold and silver coin. He 
placed it in his pocket, and released his gripe on 
my shoulder. 

“*Now mind you,’ he added, ‘you mustn’t 
peach on me. If you do, I'll kill you, as sure 
as your name is Matthew Blanque. Keep 
this affair a secret, and I will repay you this 


Pursue 
your business as if nothing had occurred, and 


money if I live to see another year. 


remember that you trade in a lawless district, 
whence I can reach you, unawares, if you fail 
me, do your best; at the end of twelve months 
you shall have your money, again, I repeat, if I 
live.’ 

“ He left me—I thonght I got off cheap, under 
the circumstances, and I went about my work as 
usual, saying nothing about the assault; though 
I assure you that a loss of ten pounds was a se- 
vere blow to me at that time. He married the 
girl, paid the old rascal, her father, the ten 
pounds, and the wedded couple moved away to 
Barmouth, where they were happy, and after- 
wards prosperous. He was an excellent stone- 
cutter, and with good wages and economy, he 
laid up money, though I knew nothing of it, for 
I didn’t see him for two long years after that 
fearful night. 

“Meantime, I succeeded pretty well. I left 
that circuit, however, and came further north 


and east, subsequently ; and late one afternoon 
I was approaching Carnarvon, when a stout fel- 
low came out into the road and hailed me; ‘his 
wife wanted some knick-nacks,’ he said—and he 
pointed me towards a little one-story new house 
in the woods, to the left. I followed him, and 
immediately recognized in his wife, the girl to 
whom, two years before, I had sold the jewelry. 
I then looked at him more especially, and saw 
before me the man who owed me ten pounds 
sterling ! 

“*Do you recollect me? he asked, civilly. 

“T remembered the stone-hammer, and my 
promise of secrecy, and I replied, just as you 
please, sir. Do you wish me to recognize you! 

“ © Yes,’ said the stranger. 

“ Then I have not forgotten our meeting, two 
years ago,” I answered, cautiously, 

“*You absented yourself from your customa- 
ry route,’ he added, ‘and I could not find you. 
Your money has been ready for you for twelve 
months,’ and to my surprise, he counted me out 
ten gold sovereigns, which I pocketed as a mat- 
ter of course.’ ” 

“That is very well—but what of Duff? You 
have said nothing about your pony, yet?” re- 
marked the squire. * 

“ Because you haven't given me the chance,” 
insisted Matthew. “I’m now coming to him, 
directly.” 

“T sat down that night to as fine a supper as 
T ever wish to partake of. My entertainer was 
in excellent spirits, and his wife, with her smil- 
ing fat baby, never looked better, I think, than 
she then did. The man had married her as he 
said he would, and they had gone on swimming- 
ly since their wedding, for they were both work- 


ers, and they pulled together in their labors—- 


saving every penny they earned, that was not 
necessary for ordinary comfort, until, at the time 
I chanced upon them, they had got considerably 
forchanded, they said. 

“Next morning when I got ready to leave, 
after enjoying a good night’s rest and a most 
excellent breakfast, the girl thanked me for the 
loan Lhad obliged her husband with, and with 
which he had been able to make her his wife, and 
the husband followed me out of doors. 


“*Look you, Matthew,’ he remarked to me, 
turning towards a little shed, in the rear of his 
humble dwelling. And, as we went along to- 
gether, he continued— you’ve been some years 
in your weary trade, and I judge, that by this 
time, you are tired of lugging your two packs 
over hill and dale on foot. See here,’ he added, 
opening the shed door, and I heard a familiar 
neigh from within, as he advanced. ‘ Here’s a 
four year old colt that was sent me as a present, 
by a relative some weeks ago, and a good ’un, 
I think him, too. I haveno earthly use for him. 
Will you accept him from me? Buy a wagon, 
put Duffy in it, and have done with trudging 
over the mountains in your present way.’ 

“T gladly accepted this offer, as you may well 
believe, on the spot. 

“ «He will save you many steps in your busi- 
ness, and his value will pay you a fair interest 
upon your loan, Matthew,’ continued my host. 

“T cordially thanked him, took the pony, re- 
turned into his house and puta gold necklace on 
the baby’s neck, shook hands with my new-found 
friends, and took Duff off with me at once. He 
has proved the very best piece of horseflesh I 
ever knew, and I’ve seen a good many. You 
are right, squire. Duff is a fine animal, and 
money cannot buy him.” 

“Bless me!” added the pedler, rising from his 
chair, “is that twelve o’clock striking, squire ?”’ 

“Bed time,” said the farmer, and the ped- 
ler was quickly shown to his lodging room, the 
yeoman declaring again that the pony was wor- 
thy of his name, and he hoped the ten-pound 
wife would prove as good a woman, as he evi- 
dently was a horse ! 


+woe > 
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MILLIE MERTON’S FORTUNE. 


BY HENRY ANDERSON. 

“Do you call them button-holes ?”’ demanded 
a fat faced, ignorant foreman in a Boston slop- 
shop, of a poor girl, who had just returned a 
cheap vest she had made for the “ extensive es- 
tablishment,” but which unlackily was not very 
well finished. ‘ Do you call them button-holes ?” 

* Yes, sir,’’ replied the alarmed seamstress. 
“T did the best I could with the thread furnished 
me.” 

“Well, they look a good deal more like knot- 
holes. We don’t pay for no such botching as 
that, mind you,” continued the well-paid agent, 
harshly. ‘“ You can go right along; you get 
nothing for that job, sure!” 

“T’ve spent near two days on that vest, sir; 
and I need the four shillings for my work, badly, 
sir,” ventured the unfortunate girl, frightened 
almost to tears. 

“Not a cent—not a red cent, miss. An’ if 
you show any whinin’ here, I'll charge you nine 
shillings for spoiling the cloth and trimmings. 
So, be off with you, and don’t show yourself 
here agi’n.” 

As the alarmed and really penniless orphan 
hurried out of the great flashing shop, a custom- 
er, who chanced to be present, said : 

“You're rather severe there, my friend, I 
think.” 

“QO, curse ’em 
ty tyrant, as he tossed the vest upon his pile of 
“ready-made garments,’’ (to be offered with the 
usual praises to the first bayerthat might enter), 
“you don’t know 'em so well as J do. I’ve been 
in this business now two and-twenty year, and 
the only way we can do isto pinch ‘em, and 
make ’em work.” 

“Aud in this manner you contrive to build 
| big houses, keep fine horses, and live splendi lly, 
eb ?” 

“ No—not that, I don’t mean,” said the over- 
seer. ‘But these women are so tric ky we're 


obliged to look after 'em.’ 
“And cheat them out of what they do accom- 
plisk, at last ¢” conti 








i he gentleman, severe- 
| ly. “I think I will never purchase another ar- 


!” responded the unfeeling, pet | 
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ticle from a house of this kind, anyway,” he 
added, rising to leave the store. 
“Gad, sir, your charity is entirely misplaced,” 
“ What do you pay for such a piece of work 


as this, for instance ?”’ continued the customer. 


“Nothing,” continued the overseer, “as you 
see.” . 

“Yes; but I mean when it suits, you.” 

“ Three or four shillings.” 

“And a girl must toil two days to complete 
it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That is liberal compensation, to be sure,” 
added the gentleman, drily ; and he immediately 
left the establishment. 

He walked hastily through Exchange Street, 
crossed Dock Square, and was wending his way 
hurriedly down Hanover Street, towards the 
Chelsea Ferry, when he suddenly discovered di- 
rectly ahead of him, upon the sidewalk, the neat 


cotton shawl and plainly-trimmed bonnet of the | from the day he insulted me to this time. Tell 


poor girl who had been so rudely treated in his 
presence, five minutes previously. 

“Tt’s no affair of mine,” he said, mentally, 
and I don’t know how I should be treated if I 
should speak to her,” he added, approaching her, 
“but, by Jove! she is crying. ‘That lubberly 
boor not only cheated, but insulted her, and she 
can’t get overit. Maybe, she’s as poor as she 
says she is; and the petty four shillings due her 
might do her more good than forty dollars 
would do Aim, the hard-hearted brute!” And at 
a venture, the gentleman stood beside the poor 
girl, and said, “‘ Good evening, miss.” 

It was Melinda Merton whom he thus hastily 
addressed, and she did not understand his salu- 
tation, at all. She was more frightened than 
ever, and she halted, turned aside, and made no 
answer. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, miss,” said the gen- 
tleman, kindly. “I happened to be in the store 
where you were just now so ill-treated. Can I 
be of service to you in any way ?” 

“No, sir—no, sir,”’ replied Melinda, or “ Mil- 
lie,” as she had been called. 

“fT may be so bold, miss,’ insisted the 
stranger, ‘let me inquire into your case a little. 
I assure you, I do so with the most honorable 
motives.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” continued Millie, “I can- 
not permit it. Ido not know you, sir.” 

And in spite of the gentleman’s good pur- 
poses, the poor girl hurried away from him, 
crossed the street, turned towards Charlestown 
Bridge, and was lost to the stranger's well-inten- 
tioned gaze. 

Millie Merton went home with a saddened 
heart. Liome! ‘To the upper room of an old 
wooden house at the North End, where lay a lit- 
tle pining, miserable, sick brother, her only re- 
maining near relative, for whom she toiled and 
slaved, day and night, in the hope of relieving 
his disease—though death had marked the boy 
for its early victim, and he was now rapidly 
passing away ! 

The dispensary doctor had been in the day 
previously, and had hinted to poor Millie that 
his services would not be required much longer. 
The little fellow was prostrate with a pulmonary 
trouble, that he had contracted by exposure, and 
for lack of shoes and comfortable clothing, and 
his brief day was now well nigh spent. When 
he departed, Millie would be alone in the world, 
parentless, and almost friendless. She had 
struggled on amid want and penury, for three 
years ; and she was now eighteen. Her assidu- 
ous labor had been unrequited, and one misfor- 
tune after another had discouraged and perplex- 
ed her, until she was almost heart-broken. 

It was now Friday night. On the following 
day, the week’s rent would be due, and her con- 
siderate landlord always “seized time by the 
forelock,” and came for his rent before break- 
fast, punctually, at the expiration of every weck. 
Before breakfast! Millie Merton hadn’t eaten a 
regular breakfast for twelve months! But she 
did not repine at this. She had health, and she 
could toil—as she did for miserable pay—and 
only asked that she might continue to be free 
from bodily ill, and that her poor suffering 
brother might recover. But Charlie died, at 
last, and was buried at the town’s charge, for 
Millie hadn’t the means to purchase even a poor 
pine coffin. When she returned to her miser- 
able attic, after the funeral, she felt indeed that 
she was now alone! 

Four months passed away, after her little 
brother’s decease, and Millie was hurrying home 
again—to her boarding-house now—for she had 
taken to ‘‘ cheap lodgings,” since Charlie depart- 
ed for a better world than this—when the gen- 
tleman who had once before endeavored to be 
kind to her, and had then been repulsed, passed 
her on the pavement. 

He presumed upon following her and ascer- 
tained where she resided. 
Millie tarried was an old fashioned one, but re- 
spectable in its exterior. 


The house where 


Upon the door appear- 
ed the word “ boarding,” and the stranger knock- 
ed at the door one evening, and asked if he could 
be accommodated. A front room was vacant, 
the charges were moderate, and he engaged the 
apartment at once—sending his trunk thither on 
the following day. His name was Parsons— 
Henry Parsons—and he had lately returned from 
California, so he informed the landlady. 

When he came to dinner, he was agreeably 
surprised to mect only the young lady he had 
twice seen before, and whom he ins ly recog- 
nized as the poor seamstress, Millie Merton. 





Sut she did not know him, and had not observed 
him, sufficiently, when he first accosted her in 
the street to remember his features. They were 
introduced, and Parsons found the young woman 


very pretty and intelligent, but timid and reserv 


| ed in her deportment 


Within a week he had learned her history 





Millie was as pvor as Job's turkey he ascertain 
ed. She had been latn rly engaged in cap-mak 


ing, was frugal, industrious and virtuous, but 
He had been 
prosperous during a three years’ residence in the 


land of gold, and had been he 





without friends or expect 


» a vear. He 





was looking for a wife, and Millie please d him, 
He soon 


ntive to her, and sfillie was anything 
but a prude. She received him with cord 


though she didn’t know it for a time 
he 





ame 4 














respect. She finally listened to his avowal that 
he loved her, and they came to be on very good 
terms, after a six months’ acquaintance 

“By the way, Millie,” said He nry to her one 
evening, “did you ever get your pay for the 
vest you made for the man in C— street ¢"' 

Millie thought a moment, and said 

“ Who was he?” 

“Don't you recollect? Trefer to the garment 
into which you were ingenious enough to work 
knot-holes, for butfon holes,” said Parsons, with 
a smile, 

Millie blushed and replied—* yes, I remem- 
ber, now, that impudent and unfeeling man. 
But, pray how did you know anything of that 
transaction !”’ 

Unbuttoning his coat, he said, ‘see here—is 
this the garment! 1 purchased it, you see.” 
Millie quickly recognized the vest. 


“No,” she said, “I never saw that tyrant, 


me, Henry, how came you to know aught of 
this ?”” 

“ By-and-by, I will explain, Millie. But, do 
you not recollect another incident that occurred 
about the same time that you were so disap 
pointed by the clothier? lL atlude to your sud- 
denly meeting a person in Hanover street, who 
was desirous to befriend you, and whose protter 
you then peremptorily declined ¢”’ 

“Yes, I recollect that. He was impertinent, 
and I shunned him. He frightened me, sadly— 
but I never saw him afterwards. 
who it was ?” 


lo you know 


“Well, Isaw him at the time.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes. And Iwas then near you. His in- 
tentions were good, I have no doubt; and I 
would have seen to it that he should have treat- 
ed you as a gentleman could only treat a lady, 
had you been pliant and civil to him.” 

“But how could I respond to the advances of 
an utter stranger, under such circumstances, 
Henry !” 

“It is as well, Millie, in the result, but what 
if I should say that / chanced to be that very 
unlucky individual, who so alarmed you on that 
oceasion !” 

* Foul” 

“Me, Millie, yes.” 

“Then Ishould answer that you were a very 
impudent fellow, and I wouldn’t believe the ac- 
cusation against you at all.’’ 

“Not upon my own confession, Millie’ 

“Are you serious, Henry 1’ 

“ Never more so, I assure you,” replied the 
lover. And Henry Parsons then explained how 
he accidentally met the young seamstress atthe 
clothier’s, how he subsequently found her, and 
what had been his feelings towards her from the 
outset. 

This led to a more intimate exchange of sen- 
timents, and to a final better understanding be- 
tween the two friends, who soon afterwards 
joined their fortunes for “ better or worse.” 

As to Millie, this change resulted decidedly 
for the better, for she was at once placed in easy 
circumstances, and became her benefactor’s faith- 
ful and happy wife. While Henry Parsons 
found the humble seamstress no worse, at any 
rate, than he had always given her due credit 
for—but lived to value her for her real worth, 
her purity of character, and her rare domestic 
virtues in his future knowledge of her. 


—————___ + wees 


SIT UPRIGHT, 


“Sit upright! sit upright, my son!” said a 
lady to her son George, who had formed a wretch- 
ed habit of bending whenever he sat down to 
read. His mother had told bim that he could 
not breathe right unless he sat upright. But it 
was no use; bend over he would, in spite of all 
his mother could say. “Sit upright, Master 
George!” cried his teacher, as George bent over 
his copy-book at school. “If you don’t sit up- 
right like Master Charles, you will ruin your 
health, and possibly die of consumption.” This 
startled Master George. He did not want to 
dic, and he felt alarmed. So after school he said 
to his teacher, “ Please, sir, explain to me how 
bending over when I sit can cause me to have 
the consumption ?” 

“That 1 will, George,” replied his teacher, 
with a cordial smile. ‘There is an element in 
the air called oxygen, which is necessary to make 
your blood circulate, and to help it purify itself 
by throwing off what is called its carbon. “When 
you stoop you cannot take in a suflicient quanti- 
ty of air to accomplish these purposes; hence, 
the blood remains bad, and the air-cells in your 
lungs become irritated. Presently the lungs in- 
flame. The cough comes on. Next, the langs 
ulcerate, and then you die. Give the lungs room 
to inspire plenty of fresh air, and you will not 
be injured by study. Do you understand the 
matter now, George /” 

“T think I do, sir; and I will try to sit up- 
right hereafter,” said George. He was right in 
this resolution, Will all the boys and girls who 
read my magazine imitate him? They will, I 
know, if they wish to live healthy lives) Make 
it your motto, therefore, my little reader, to sit 
upright, whether you sit to eat, to sew, to read 
or to converse. Now don’t forget it. 
sit upright. —Forrester’s Magaxne 


, 
You must 


+e + - 
SLOWNESS OF CONCEPTION, 

Our old friend T—, descended from a prim- 
itive colony that, leaving the “ faderlandt,” 
planted themselves at Waldoboro’, had usual 
German slowness of comprehension, as well as 









the proverbial correctness, of the Teutonic race, 
when he once pot fairly bold of an ide I 
kept a small store, and dealt in “all sorts.”’ 





One day a@ very genteel man came in, profess- 
ing the utmost haste, and wanted twenty dollars 
in small bills, to break a double X where he had 
made a trade bard by. “ Vy,’ sad T—, "J 
doesn't know ve Vat for Diet 
dollarsh mine monich “0 don’t bother,’ 
said the stranger; “ here—give me the twenty, 
and I'll give you a dollar for the use of it, and 
Til lock youin tll I yet back; that will make 


it safi — rogitated a moment. The chance 


you have twenty 











of making a dollar was good—he was somewhat 
confused, and so he said, Yaw, dat ish goot,” 
and then passed out the money After + 
halfbour, I eyan to conclade that the 
wrong man was locked in—the security had been 
given on the wrong sire The stranger was 
| gone with the cash "T—— never lent anv more 
money without considenny with yreat delitera- 
tion the matter of security —/b fast [oe prddican 
- —-=- 
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CHARITY IN NEW YORK. 

The Germans call those who are true to the 
higher impulses of their nature, who soar above 
that within them which is of the earth earthy, 
and whose relations with their fellows are charit- 
able, kind, generous—golden men. If gold be 
the root of evil, still, in its purity, it is the type 
of sterling worth. And there are more golden 
hearts in this world than the severe satirist or 
the cold misanthrope is ready to admit. Evil 
times make their existence manifest, and show 
us that human nature is not the corrupted mass 
that corrupt natures would make us believe it. 

Take any great city, and, though conceding 
that “great cities are great sores upon the face 
of nature,” you will find that it contains right- 
eous enough to save it from destruction. It is 
quite the fashion among the Pharisees of other 
cities politely to compare New York to Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and to intimate, that if the fate 
of the cities of the plain is not reserved for it, 
it is not because the judgment is not merited. 

But for one trait alone the imperial city de- 
serves its appellation—it possesses in an eminent 
degree the apostolic virtue of charity, without 
which, with all its magnificence, it would be but 
as “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Its 
permanent public charities, its hospitals for the 
various infirmities to which the mind and body 
of man is subject, its almshouses, its asylums, 
are all planned and conducted on the most lib- 
eral scale. If its hospitality is boundless, its 
charity is no less so. 

We noticed lately that the ladies of New 
York—ever feremost in good deeds—had got up 
a charity ball, which yielded no less a sum than 
eight thousand dollars for distribution among 
the needy. In the hour of prosperity, as well 
as that of adversity, they remember that the 
“ poor are always with them.” 

As an instance of the thoughtfulness and 
kindness of heart which characterize the charit- 
able doings of the New Yorkers, we must allude 
to the way in which they made the last Christ- 
mas a happy one to the poor hospital children 
on Randall’s Island. For a long time previous, 
fair hands were engaged in making and dressing 
a suflicient number of dolls, to present one to 
each child. A committee, consisting of a dozen 
ladies, undertook the pleasant task of distribu- 
tion. After listening to the singing and recita- 
tion of seven hundred children, they gave them 
the presents and reaped a rich harvest of plea- 
sure from the delight exhibited by the recipients. 
From this animated scene they passed to the 
hospital, hoping to throw a ray of sunshine on 
the sick bed of the children there—nor were 
they disappointed in their expectations. 

It was a sad sight, says an eye-witness, to see 
them sitting around the room or in the beds, 
propped by pillows, all bearing marks of unmis- 
takable disease, with piteous and hopeless fea- 
tures. Some of them, though less than six 
years old, looking like forty, careworn and in- 
ditferent to life. Yet their eyes brightened up 
when the dolls were shown, and they were soon 
made glad by the possession of a prize. The 
boys were as eager to get a doll as the girls, ex- 
cepting some of the older ones, who chose books. 
They examined, hugged and kissed them, laugh- 
ed and held them up to admire, and to re-assure 
themselves of the gift. One poor child, who lay 
at the point of death with congestion of the 
brain, seemed to recover by an effort a momen- 
tary consciousness, and pressed the doll to her 
lips, while a smile lit up her pale and death-like 
face. ‘Good doll,” she said, and again kissed 
it. ‘Those are among the last words she will 
speak,” said the doctor. 

We never read anything in fiction more pa- 
thetic and touching than the above, nor could 
we do so without invoking a blessing upon the 
noble hearts who conceived this plan of cheering 
the unfortunate. Ten times happier was the 
holiday of those noble women, than if they had 
passed it in gilded saloons, surrounded by every 
luxury, and listening to the hollow flattery of 
soulless fops. Truly, such charity has its imme- 
diate reward. 

---o+- 


Trav or Temper.—To lose one’s hat ina 
gale of wind, the rain pouring in torrents, to see 
the fugitive beaver elude your efforts to recap- 
ture as it sportively swims down hill on the top 
wave of a kennel, is a trial of temper which few 
can support with equanimity. 


———— « mom 





Daccerreotyrinc.—The Buffalo police sent | 


on lately a description of a rogue named Lewis 
Fredel, with a daguerreotype likeness of him to 
aid in his detection. 


——————_+ 





Learnep Books.—Certain books seem to 
have been written, not to instruct us, but only 
to inform as how mach the author knew. 








| thousand of the late patrons of the “ Museum,” 


| John G, Saxe wrote: 


GREAT HOTEL AT PARIS, 

As there are doubtless large numbers of our 
countrymen who will visit Paris on the oceasion 
of the world’s exhibition next summer, a_ brief 
notice of a new hotel now building in that city, 
to be conducted on the American plan, may not 
prove uninteresting. I: is to be called the Hotel 
du Louvre. The site occupied is between the 
streets Rivoli and St. Honore on one side, the 
square of the Palais Royal and the Rue du Coq 
on the other. It will be nearly a third larger 
than the St. Nicholas, now the largest hotel in 
the world, and will contain 1200 beds. The 
lower story will be devoted to stores. The 
hotel will have 436 windows. Iron balconies to 
each story run round the entire circumference. 

The principal entrance to the hotel on the 
Rue de Rivoli occupies four arcades, two of 
which are for carriages, and one fer foot passen- 
gers. They lead to a central courtyard ninety 
feet long, and sixty broad. The same courtyard 
communicates with the Rue St. Honore by a car- 
riage-way opposite the Rue des Bens Enfants. 
The dining-room opening on the grand gallery 
of the first story, is 114 feet long and 40 broad. 
It will hold three rows of tables and seat 350 
guests. There will be more than six hundred 
suites of apartments. The time will be given to 
all the clocks by electricity, and a system of 
electric telegraphing will convey orders. The 
charges at this hotel will probably be less than 
at Meurice’s, but the profits of the company will 
be enormous. 

Such an establishment has long been a desid- 
eratum with English and American travellers, 
and there will not probably be room for a quar- 
ter of the applicants at any season of the year. 
We regard the opening of the Hotel du Louvre 
as the inauguration of the American hotel sys- 
tem in Paris, for others will doubtless be built so 
soon as the success of this enterprise is demon- 
strated; and travellers need no longer complain 
that they must “live like dogs”’ at Paris, until 
they submit to be extortionized and fleeced. 
Fair charges and good accommodations will 
secure a steady run of patronage. 

—— «wee + ——___ 
NEW FRENCH PLAY, 

A one-act comedy, called the “School of 
Lambs ” has just been produced at the Gymnase. 
The plot is as follows: Lucien de Brives (M. 
Berton) is the editor of a small satirical journal, 
the Serpent, among the readers of which is M. 
Aubertin (M. Villiers), father of Delphine 
(Madlle. Fleury). His talents are so much ad- 
mired by the Aubertin family, that they invite 
him to stay with them, give him the best room 
in the villa, and even grant him the hand of 
Delphine, to the detriment of her former lover, 
Blanchet (M. Dupuris). The arrival of a love- 
ly widow, Madame Delvomel (Madlle. Lauren- 
tine), changes the aspect of affairs ; for she wins 
the heart of the intruder, who now instructs his 
former rival how to gain Delphine. The quiet 
Blanchet, in pursuance of the advice, becomes 
editor of The Scorpion, and finds the plan suc- 
ceed, while Lucien abandons journalism to marry 
the widow. 


————_ -- + em > 


Fanny Fern.—Long & Brother, New York, 
have published a biography of this lady. We 
have not seen it. In the meantime the Boston 
Evening Gazette gives us the following hints as 
to who she is: We would say that Miss Fanny 
Fern is a sister of N. P. Willis, Esq., and of 
Richard S. Willis, and was christened Sarah 
Payson Willis. Her father is Nathaniel Willis, 
of Boston, publisher of a religious paper. Miss 
Sarah Payson Willis has been twice married, 
and is now separated from her second husband. 





——qux“+12902>— 


Dopee’s Literary Museum.—It is a very 
agreeable fact for us to mention that some two 


just merged in the columns of the “Flag of our 
Union,” have become regular subscribers to our 
paper by sending in their names and subscrip- 
tions to this office, up to the present date. They 
are welcome, and we shall strive to please them. 





Ossian E. Dover, Esg.—This popular and 
capital vocalist is now travelling with an excel- 
lent company (Ossian’s Bards) in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, where he meets with 
abundant success. Mr. Dodge will receive sub- 
scribers for the “ Flag,” in which his late “ Mu- 
seum”’ is now merged. 


“1s >+—___—_ 


Contrisutors.—We have lately added some 
new contributors to the ‘‘ Flag,” and our readers 
will find our columns presenting more variety 
and interest than heretofore, while our efforts 
shall be unsparing in the aim to improve its 
editorial character. 

-_ + oon? ———_———- 

Littte Ruopy.—A facetious fellow at New- 
port asserted that they never took snuff in his 
State ; “for,” said he, “half a dozen sneezes 
would be equal to an earthquake in such a small 
compass.” 

Horr 


Goop Wisues.—About New Year’s time, 


“Of all amusements for the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 
There isn’t one that you can find 
So very cheap as wishing.” 


+ awrnr 
Cotos1zation.—The receipts of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society for the past year have 
been 65,000 dollars. 
thousand emigrants—chiefly emancipated slaves, 
to Africa. 





They have sent nearly six 


—_———__+saen———_———_ 
Women’s Riguts 1s Cu1Lt.—In this “ para- 
dise of women’’ no fewer than four ladies have 
been hung lately for putting their husbands out 
of their misery with Spanish knives. 
_ eH orn oO OO 
War axp Pe rtrry.—Raussia was a great 
market for American coonskins, but the war has 
stopped the demand. That “ same old coon” 
will rejoice. 


+ oe + 





Seames.—There is a surplas of seamen in 
New York just now—bat wages have not yet 
come down. 





























EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
We are glad to sce the ladies wearing water- 
proof boots. The custom deserves a good footing. 

Ship Panama, Capt. Cave, arrived at N. York 
from Shanghae in 85 1-2 days. No cave-in here! 

A pike with a live perch in his stomach, was 
caught in the Connecticut, lately. 

In this country one child to every five persons 
attends school. In Portugal one to eighty. 

Tails to dress coats cost more than education 
in this country, says a queer ciphering genius. 

Mrs. Sarah Young, one ef Brigham Young’s 
regiment of wives, is about to lecture against him. 

The ornamental buttons on our coats cost more 
than our Orphan Asylums ! 

Schuyler has been indicted in New York for 
grand larcency. 

A fowl-thief in Chelsea,stole nineteen chickens, 
and was cooped himself therefor. 

The N. Y. reporters were allowed to look at 
that $38,000 lump of California gold. 

Elijah Moore from Virginia, raised 120 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, in Iowa. 

The Steamer Canada brought over $1,500,000 
worth of goods to this city. 

Phillips & Sampson have sold over 35,000 
copies of Ida May. Great doings these times! 

It seems there are not fish enough yet in the 
Cochituate. People complain it is thin. 

No prudent man will oppugn the merits of a 
contemporary in his ewn supposed department. 

All the hotels in Boston are full of strangers 
or natives. The year has opened prosperously. 

Oysters are pouring in—oystermen are shelling 
out the bivalves—and clients their money. 

Women often affect to seem unaffected, and 
take great care to appear careless. 

Six tons of mail matter went from Boston 
over the Worcester Railroad lately. 

Umbrellas have risen lately, as well as other 
groceries. Owing to the late gales. 

An angel incapable of feeling anger, must envy 
the man who can feel and yet conquer it. 

—_— OOOO 
THE FEELING IN RUSSIA. 

An American correspondent of the Pough- 
keepsie Journal writes from St. Petersburg : “As 
to soldiers, there are thousands upon thousands. 
By spring there will be one million five hundred 
thousand ready for service. The war, as far as 
Russia is concerned, will never end until Russia 
succeeds. The people are warm for the emper- 
or, and he will never give up. He has no trou- 
ble in procuring soldiers—indeed, he has to se- 
lect from thousands that offer. More offer their 
services than he at present needs, and he can 
easily add another million if necessary. The 
Church feels a deep interest in this war, and 
with the people it is a war of religion. The 
feeling of religion is at the bottom of it. I am 
sure of these facts. All the gold from the inte- 
rior, and every dollar owned by the people, will 
be sacrificed ere they give up. Such is their 
enthusiasm. ‘These you may be sure are facts.” 

» i ee ed 
THE VALUE OF POLITENESS, 

Mr. Butler, of Providence, Rhode Island, a 
millionaire, who died some six years ago, was 
so obliging that he re-opened his store one night 
solely to supply a little giri with a spool of 
thread, which she wanted. The incident became 
known (Mr. Butler was a young man at the 
time), and the trading public wisely thought that 
his accommodating spirit, as shown in this trif- 
ling affair, and in the general conduct of his 
business, deserved a good run of custom, which 
they gave, and placed him on the track of high 
prosperity. He subscribed the sum of $40,000 
towards founding a hospital for the insane in 
Rhode Island, through the benevolent importu- 
nities of Miss Dix. 


——_+ 2a > -—______—_- 


Cay’r Be Beat.—Col. Hall of Sacramento, 
Cal., lately pulled out of his garden a vegetable 
weighing seventy pounds, which he calls a beet. 
If it is so, all our farmers will acknowledge it a 
fair beat, and one which cannot be beaten by 
any beet-raiser in any other diggins’. With such 
mammoth specimens the manufacture of beet 
sugar might be profitably pursued. 


i tinal 





Minister To Spain.—Hon. John C. Breck- 
enridge, of Kentucky, has been appointed min- 
ister to Spain, vice Hon. Pierre Soule, resigned. 
The Spaniards are disinclined to sell Cuba to us, 
so the Creoles must content themselves with 
heavy taxation and oppression for the present. 
It is hard for the fairest island in the world to be 
the worst governed. 
os 
Ficutinc.—While the gallant Englishmen 
who compose the army of the Crimea, are spill- 
ing their best blood in their country’s cause, we 
observe by “ Bill’s Life” that the rowdies at 
home are profusely spilling their blood in the 
prize ring. We believe there is no law against 
pugilistic encounters in England. 
tea 

Miss Lovise Henster.—This talented 
young lady, fora long time a resident of this 
city, where she received her education, promises 
to achieve a brilliant musical reputation in Italy. 
That country has flooded the world with its mu- 
sic—the wave of melody is now rolling back on 
her shores. 





*2eoo+ 
Tue Remepy.—M. Bollman, professor of an 
agricultural institution in Russia, by experiments 
extending through three years, has demonstrated 
that the drying of seedling potatoes is a sure 
preventive of the rot. They should be dried in 


a room at a temperatare of about 100 degrees. 
ee 


GeNERAL SiR bE Lacy Evans.—Among the 
exploits of this British veteran, lately returned 
to England from the Crimea, a London paper 
says: ‘‘ It was he who at the head of a few u.en 
forced the House of Congress at Washington,’’!! 








sce+- 

A Femate Miser.—A French woman in 
male atiire is digging for gold in California. 
Sue works dexterously and is amassing the oro. 








Prorerty 1s New Yorx.—This little State 
is thriving. It 
ued at $1,364,1 


s real and personal estate is val- 





,625—a dazzling row of figures. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 
[LATE GLEASON’'S PICTORIAL } 

For the present week embraces the fol 
* The Trial of Faith, a sketch for the Ti:sies 


Atics B. Neat 


“The Strange Picture,’ e story by Grouse Po Boas 
RAM 


“A Spanish Colonel,” a sketch by Frascis A. Dori 
VAGE - 

* The Ideal in Art.” asketeh by Giteent Le Fever 

“Gone, a poea by M. Hkies Loc 

© The Srow Bird.’ stanzas by Gronae W Busgar 

“We met in Crowds, verses by CHAMLES STawaur 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
A fine emble*iatic picture, illustrative of St. Valentine's 
Day 
A series of pictures representing the process of sugar 
making; first, the operation called Cane-Uoling, second, 


a Sugar Mill at work: third, the Sugar Boiling Roow, 
fourth, Carting Sugar for Shipment 


A fine series, consixting of five effective engravings, il- 
lustrating operations before Sebastopol 


Portrait of Professor Morse, the inventor of the Electric 
Telegraph. 


A picture for the Juveniles, representing See-Saw or 
Tilting. 


Four engravings of different views of the volcanic moun- 
tuin of Vopocatapetl 

A large whole page picture. giving another representa- 
tion of our menagerie of animals, 

e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


Foreign Items. 


The Spanish government is said to look coldly 
on the English proposals to enlist Spaniards for 
war. 


The annual sweepings of the streets of Paris 
sell for $700,000, after they are collected at the 
depot for manure. 


The Earl of Desart has lately served his ten- 
antry with notice that he will not permit them to 
grow potatoes, as they are a failing crop. 

There were in the hospitals (British) at Seu- 
tari, on the 24th, 3625 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, and 78 officers, making a to- 
tal of 3703 patients. 

The allies continue to send out stoves and 
stove pipe to the Crimea, and another detach- 
ment of navvies left England lately, to build a 
railway from Balac!ava to the trenches. 


A pan, containing about 600 old coins, most- 
ly Spanish, but some English, was recently dug 
up in the city of Utrecht. The earliest of these 
coins is of the year 1436, the latest of 1534, 

Lady Byron, as her subscription to the Patri- 
otic Fund new making up in England, has offer- 
ed to take charge of and educate an orphan boy, 
from eight to ten years of age, until fourteen. 

A successful inventor has offered the English 
war-office an electric rifle, which yreatly surpass- 
es any weapon in use, flinging a ball from 1000 
to 2000 feet, at the rate of some sixty shots per 
minute, 


Immense demands for space in the Crystal 
Palace have been made, and a new gallery has 
been attached to the building. Napoleon and 
Eugenie give notice that they will not accept as 
presents any article sent to the exhibition. 

The Spanish government has not accepted the 
proposition made by the English ambassador to 
proclaim the slave trade piracy, but it has given 
orders for the strict execution of the convention 
already existing with England on that subject. 


—_—— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 








The best furniture in the house is a virtuous 
woman. 


One day of a wise man is worth the whole life 
of a fool. 


A doctor and a clown knows mere than a doc- 
tor alone. 


So much only is mine, as I either use myself 
or give for God’s sake. 

To be universally intelligible is not the least 
merit in a writer. 

The grace which makes every other grace 
amiable is humility. 


All men complain that cards are ill shuffled till 
they get a good hand. 


God be praised, learning that we know noth 
ing is still learning something. 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often 
won.ier to see them not ashamed. 


Money is his servant who knows how to use it 
as he should, his master who doth not. 


There is but one pride pardonable : that of be- 
ing above doing a base or dishonornbie action. 


How is it possible to expect that mankind will 
take advice, when they will net so much as take 
warning ? 

Most men have just enough religion to make 
them hate, but not enough to make them love 
one another. 


Some desire is necessary to keep life in mo- 
tion ; and he whose real wants°re supplied must 
admit of fancy. 

In the general scale of beings, the lowest is as 
useful, and as much a link of the great chain, as 
the highest. 


When a true genius appears in the world, you 
may know him by this sizn, that the dunces are 
all in confederacy against him. 





Joker's Budget. 


The man who was “bent on matrimony” 
straightened up afterwards. 


What is the distance of an object when it is 
farthest from your thoughts ¢ 


The Journal of Commerce says that the great 
Missourian, at the Academy of Music, was Lent 
on raising an excitement! 

Diogenes favors the anti cholera increase of 
spirit-rations in the navy, as by that means every 
Jack will have his gill. 

The young woman who “ fainted away,” has 
been told by her family that it would be more 
delicate for her to faint at home. 

They spend New Years rather queerly at 
Schenectady. The men all get in the sun, and 
ee the whole day in leaning against a fence. 

icturesque, is it not? 

Specie is so scarce in Schenectady, that a man 
was arrested on suspicion of being “a bank rob- 
ber,” because he had three-and-ixpence in his 
possession. 

Lord Byron, writing to a friend inthe year 
1807, says: ‘Sad news has just arrived—Rus- 
sians beat. <A bad set--eat nothing but oil, con- 
sequently must melt before a hard fire.’ 


“Your stairs are very dark, Mr. Dodson. Do 
you think I can find the bottom?” “ Nothing 
easier, my dear madam. All you have to do is 
to let go the banisters and make a ‘stumble.’ 

Mr. Jay tells a good story of the Rev. John 
Newton, namely, that a countryman once said 
to him, “ You often speak of our forefathers ; 
now I only know of three, Abrauam, Isaac, and 
Pray, sir, who is the fourth «”’ 

An Trishman's Will —“I will and bequeath 
my beloved wife, Bridget, all my property, with- 
out reserve ; and to my eldest son, Patrick, one 
half of the remainder; and to Dennis, my 
youngest son, the rest. If anything ie left, it 
may go to Terence McCarty.” 








Quill and Scissors. 

In the United States there is or hild attend 
ing school to every five persons. In Denmark 
there is one to every fou In Sweden one to 
tive. In Prussia one to six In Norway one to 
seven In Be wriuin and Great Brita one to 
‘ In brance one to ten. In Austria one 
to thirteen. In Holland and Ireland one to fou 
teen. In Greece one to eighteen. In Russia one 
to fifty. In Portugal one to eighty 


Dr. Alexander Jones rweently delivered a lec 
ture at New York, in which he said that from a 
careful examination of statistical records of mor 





talitv, taking that city and the New England 
States, the deaths fr all causes, and of all ages 
and sexes, about one fifth occur from consamp 


ton, and kindred diseases of the lungs and 


throut 





A woman who was washing some clothes near 
the Atlantic Dock Basin in Brookivn, N. Y., 
dropped some clothes into the basin. | In default 
of a raping hook, she tied a rope around her 
little son's wast, and lowered him down to pick 
them up. He was so heavy that she could not 
draw him up again, and the rope slipped from 
her hands and he was drowned 





Among the latest inventions de Paris is one 
by whieh a letter and its envelope are formed 
With a single piece of paper. You can write to 
the very bortom of the fourth page, without fear 
that the wafer or sealing wax will hide any word 
whatever, and then you tind the envelope already 
folded tor your use. ; 








Among the victims to cholera at Athens, was 
Aristotle Black, the last remaining son of the 

Maid of Athens,” an excellent young man, 
about cighteen years of ave. He had been for 
nearly six years in the college at Malta, and re- 
turned to Athens last summer. 


A young man named Timothy Lyons, of 
Cherryfield, Me., was instantly Killed in. the 
woods, by the falling of a tree, on the morning 
of the 17th. He had recently returned from Cal- 
ifornia, purchased a saw mill, and gone into the 
lumbering business. 


The City Council of Montreal have followed 
the rages of nearly all the large cities of this 
section of the United States, and have taken 
means for the establishment of soup kitchens for 
the benefit of the starving poor. 


It has been calculated that the cost of washing 
linen that might just as well be worn two days 
longer, amounts to enough in this country to 
more than defray the expenses of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

A woman was robbed in the cars of the Con- 
tral Railroad, a few miles east of Rochester, on 
Saturday week. Chloroform was administered to 
her by another female, and while under its inilu- 
ence the robbery was effected. 

The Brooklyn Horticultural Society propose 
to establish a Botanical and Horticultural garden 
in that city, and have every prospect of success. 
Some of the best citizens of Brooklyn are en- 
gaged in the enterprise. 

The sponge fisheries of Key West are becom- 
ing very important. The fishermen have real- 
ized the past year from $20,000 to $30,000 for 
that collected among the Florida reefs and inlets. 

The telescope recently procured for the Ob- 
servatory at Ann Arbor, Michigan, is the third 
in size in the world. The object glass is thir- 
teen inches in diameter. 

The Toronto Prohibitory Liquor Law League 
have resolved on sending a deputation to the 
New England States to inquire into the work- 
ings of the Maine Law. 

The Catholic Telegraph states that the vener- 
able Father Mathew is at Madeira in distress, in 
want of means to pay his board. His right hand 
is paralyzed, 

It is said that the present fashion of large 
sleeves to ladies’ dresses was invented by the 
lady who laughed in her sleeve at the death of 
her husband. - 


The expenses of buttons worn on the backs of 
our coats where they are of no earthly use, is 
fully equal to the support of our Orphan Asylum. 

The public debt of the United States on the 
2d of January was $41,878,831 05. Redeemed 
since the 4th of March, 1853, $27,250,556 22. 


25) 

The receipts of the Washington National Mon- 
ument Society for 1854, were $31,763 93, which 
was all expended upon the Monument. 

The foreign imports into the district of Boston 
have increased in the last 15 years, from four- 
teen to forty-six millions of dollars. 

The value of goods brought to Boston in tran- 


sit for Canada, has increased from $25,000 in 
1846, to $5,000,000 in 1854. 





Marriages, 


: In this city, by Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Edwin A. Love- 
joy to Miss Julia A. Gordon. 

By Kev. 0. A. Skinner, Mr. Elijah Spare, to Mies Mar- 
tha Emerson. 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. William Wadleigh to Miss 
Mary E. Fuller. 

By Key. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Irving Story to Mies Eliza A 
Grandy. 

By Kev. A. H. Burlingham, Mr. Charles F. Tuttle to 
Miss Adelina Pike 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. George Gerrich to Mies Frances 
A. Williams 

By Kev. A. Rumpff, Mr. Edward Flood to Mrs. Kate 
Curley. 

By Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. Henry D. Wilmarth to 
Mise Matilda E. Reynolds. 

By Rev. Mr. Banister, Mr. John L. Gilbert to Miss 
Charlotte A. Snow. 

By Rev. Mr. Muir, Mr. Alexander Henderson to Mise 
Mary A. O'Conner 
- By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Franklin Bailey to Miss Adelaide 
§. Cox 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Chandler Robbins, Mr. Charles 
L. Pook to Mise Hannah A. Hasunan. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Cornelius Lynee to Miss Margaret 
Conley 

At Lowell, by Rev. Wm. 8 Studley, Mr. Alvin M 
Stowell to Miss Angeline Randall 

At Newburyport, by Kew Mr Dimmick, Mr. Willian 
F. Lent to Miss Charlotte (. Cogwins 

At Worcester, by Kev. Horace James, Mr. Loren Heale 
to Miss Caliety Woodcock 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Wels, Mr. Daniel Thorn 
ton to Miss Mary KB. Brady 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Moses Moree, 31; Mire Mary Retcher, 
2, Mre. Emily M. Wyman, 37. lena FP Davie, Bey | 3, 
Mre. Hannah Lameon,77, Mre. Bien A Carter, Mre 
Mary B. Dennison, 4, Mre. Mary. wife ofthe Might Ker 
Bishop Easthurn. Mr Charles ©. Smith.) Mre Ana 
Paine 9). Mr. William Buffums, 72. Mr. Haviien Torrey, 
67; Mr. Biijah Josselyn, Mine Freronia Bash, &), Mre 
Ellesif Patten, 24 

At Charlestown, Mrs 
J Elliott, #) 

At Chelsea, Mra Hannah Moree. i 

At Caw bridgeport, Mr George Wo Parka, 43 

At Somerviiie, Captain Gurtavue Dorr, formerly of the 
U. 8. Army, 47 ) 

At Newton, Lyman Edwards. only ebild of Rev Lyman 
Cutler. 1 year 4 month > 

At Hingham, Mr Ansell Pratt, of 

At Duxbery. Mr. Jame 

At Mansfield. Mr Ot) eet. 71 

At Byfield, Mre Kheoda Tenney, wife of Mr Caleb Ten 
ory 

At Barnstable, Timothy 
Courts. 61 

At Nastacket. Mre 
nich, 47 

At Vrovidence, RI 
H Angeli, 2 

At Fertiand. Mr Charlies PF Barnett, 22. Mre Wealthy 
D Noyes # 

At New York, Mr Jonathan Hichards, formerty of Cam- 
bridge, 3+ : 

At Imtrett, Mich. Mre Catharine A, wifeof Mr 0 A 
Tet pie 

At Gretoa. Loultena Mre Elm Ward, & « nature of 


4a 








Ienbella Mo wi of Mr Thowas 











Heed, Bay, Clerk of the 


Rachel. wife of Mr Bailey Cor 


Mre Amey A. wife of Mr Abmer 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE BURIAL. 





BY ADA HOWARD. 
Mournfully, mournfully. sounded the bell 
Through the night air; 
Heavily, slowly, it ringeth the knell, 
So full of care. 


Rapidly, quietly, falleth the rain 
On the dry earth; 

To many, how mary a mournfal strain 
Does it give birth. 


Moaningly, drearily, eigheth the blast 
Through the tall trees; 
Tearfully, sadly, the moans of the past 

Float on the breeze. 


Woearily, quietly, passeth the train 
O’er the crisp leaves; 

Solemnly, slowly, now wind o’er the plain, 
Those God bereaves. 


Readily, willingly, goeth the child 
To her long home; 

Wrathfully, fearfully, the storm spirit wild, 
Round her doth roam. 


Peacefully, silently, resteth she now 
On her strange couch; 
Gracefully, lowly, the willow trees bow, 

Her brow to touch. 


Pensively, gloomily, pass they away 
Through the dark night; 

Tongingly, weepingly, watch for the day, 
With its fair light. 


Mournfully, sadly, still soundeth the bell 
Through the night air; 

Heavily, slowly, still ringeth the knell, 
So full of care. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PAWNBROKER'S SPECULATION. 
A TRUE STORY. 





BY ARTHUR REMINGTON, 





Tue incidents of the following little episode 
of life were related to me by one of the princi- 
pal actors in the scene, he being the younger of 
the three persons whom I must introduce. Tho 
scene is ina city which shall be nameless, and 
the names of the characters will be known only 
to those who are already acquainted with the 
story, and the actors. 

Laman Goldridge was a pawnbroker. He oc- 
cupied a small room with a large window upon 
the street, and over the door were suspended 
those three gilded balls which seem to indicate 
that within may be found a “a friend in need.” 
The window was adorned with watches, jewelry, 
musical instruments, pistols, etc., ete., while upon 
the stoo], which was covered with black cotton 
velvet, was displayed large sums of money in 
gold, silver and bank notes. Laman Goldridge 
sat behind his counter on a tall stool, and before 
him stood a female, that seemed to be urging 
some claim, but to which the broker would give 
no assent. He was a well built, good-looking 
man, with a countenance indicative of great 
shrewdness, and with that peculiar lurking, rest- 
less, twinkling light of the sharp gray eye which 
generally accompanies a relentless, unscrupulous, 
disposition. He was yet young, being not over 
thirty at the farthest. 

As the woman went out, another person came 
in. The new comer was a youth about twenty 
years of age, habited in a working garb, showing 
in every feature the signs of a generous, noble- 
souled fellow. His name, too, was Goldridge, 
and he was a cousin to the broker. He was 
just finishing his term of apprenticeship to a ma- 
chinist, and merely stepped into his cousin’s of- 
fice now on his way from dinner. 

“Tsay, Laman, what was the matter with that 
woman ?” 

“What woman, Bill t” 

“ The one that just went out as I came in,” 
said he. 

“ Matter—why ?” 

“Why, she was crying. 
about ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha,—I’ll tell you, Bill. Just about 
a month ago she came in here and wanted some 


What was it all 


money on agold chain. I let her have ten dol- 


lars on it for two weeks. Atthe end of the two 
weeks she came iu and told me she could not 
raise the money to redeem her chain under two 
weeks more, and asked me to hold ontoit. I 
told her I would if I could, but of course I made 
no promise, for the term of payment had expir- 
ed, and the chain was mine. Yesterday a man 
eame in and took a fancy to the chain, and I 
sold it tohim for twenty-five dollars. The wo- 
man came in to-day to get it, and she was mighty 
wrathy when she found I had sold it.” 

“Twas some keepsake, I suppose,” remark- 
ed William. 

“ Soshe said.” 

“ Well, now I'll tell you what it is, Laman, I 
consider that operation of yours to be just about 
ona par with robbery.” 

“Tt don’t matter what you think, Bill, I call 
it fair business. She sold me the chain, and it 
was mine. I was not obliged to keep it for 
her after the time I promised to wait had ex- 
pired.” 

“Bnt humanity would have told you to 
keep it.” 

“Obah! Don’t talk of humanity in busi- 
ness, such times as these. Money is money, 
and he is best off who has the most of it.” 

“Then according to your idea, a pirate who 
has managed to make himself rich must be a 
happy man.” 

“O youmay joke as much as you please, bnt 
T don’t want one of your moral lectures now. 
You know as well as I do, that when people 
come here and borrow money, I bry their goods 
that they offer as security. I have them dis- 
tinctly understand that they have sold me the 
goods. Butif within a certain time they have 
a mind to pay me up they can have their goods 
back again. It’s a simple trade, and if they 
lose by it, it is their own fault.’’ 

“T understand it, Laman, I understand it— 
and so do you. If there is anything in the shape 
of robbery that I detest more than another, it is 
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the taking advantage of other people’s ne- 
cessities.” 
“There,” uttered the broker, showing signs of 





“There was no such article left here at that 


time, sir.” 


“Ah, it is one day over a week, I know, but 


; ” 
anger, “you've said enough. And let me give | of course you remember. 


you ahint, too. If you can’t come in here with- 
out attacking my character every time, you'd 
better stay away.” 

“O don’t get mad, Laman. I only tell you 
my honest opinion. And let me tell you one 
more thing. You’il get paid for all this one of 
these days. Ill gains never thrive, and you'll 
yet find it so. Mark my words.” 

William Goldridge left the office as he thus 
spoke, but before he closed the door behind him 
he heard a good round oath drop from his cous- 
in’s lips. 

“The little dirty meddler,” muttered Laman, 
after Bill was gone. ‘ What do I care for his 
code of morality? I must make money—and I 
do it honestly, too. What’s the use of being too 
careful of other folks? I tell ’em when they 
want my money, just my conditions, and they 
can take them or let ’em go, just as they’ve a 
mind to.” 

And yet Laman almost wished that he had 
kept that woman’s chain, for her grief had mov- 
ed him a little. But then his eyes rested upon 
his journal, and it stood after this wise : 

“May 25th—took one chain for $10. Not re- 
deemed. June 20th—sold it for $25. Profit, 
deducting regular interest, $14,95.” 

Laman read this, and all his qualms of con- 
science were gone ina moment. Money hada 
potent influence over his thoughts and feelings. 

Shortly after this, the broker went out and got 
some dinner, and not long after he returned to 
his office he was visited by an elderly gentle- 
man. This visitor was well dressed, though his 
garb had the appearance of being well worn, 
and his linen was fur from being clean. He 
must have been not far from sixty years of age, 
and possessed a kind, open countenance. He 
stated his business in as few words as possible. 
He found himself in a strange city, without 
money, and he wished to borrow a small amount 
for a few days. 

“Thave moncy to lend, sir, on good collater- 
al security,” reiterated Laman. 

“Then let me have what you can on this 
watch—say, for one week,” said the old gentle- 
man, at the same time drawing a gold watch 
from his pocket, and handing it to the broker. 

Laman took it and opened it. It was an ex- 
tra jewelled, heavily cased chronometer, worth 
three hundred dollars at least. 

“Well,” said the broker, after having looked 
the watch over, “1 suppose I might advance 
seventy-five dollars on this.” 

“T should like a hundred.” 

“T haven’t got a hundred now to spare. Must 
pay away a large sum this afternoon. But I'll 
advance the seventy-five.” 

“ Well, I can make that do.” 

“For one week, you said.” 

“ Yes.” 

Laman went to his desk and drew up two in- 
struments, one of which was a bill of sale of the 
watch, and the other a note of hand, payable in 
one week, and these he asked the old gentleman 
to sign. The bill of sale he signed first, and 
then he took the note. 

“What!” he uttered, as he read it, “ Eighty- 
three dollars ?”’ 

“Yes sir,” returned Laman, .unbl«shingly. 
“ That is the best that I can do. My money 
is worth that to me, for I can let it out in small- 
er sums at a far greater profit.” 

The man signed the note, but he did it with a 
bad grace, for he saw that he was in the hands 
of a sharper. 

“Now,” said he, as he pushed the note along, 
“T trust you will take the best of care of that 
watch, for itis a valuable one, as you can see— 
far too valuable to be pledged for such a paltry 
sum.” 

“Tt shall bo safely kept. sir; but you don’t 
realize how much trouble we have with such 
things. If such a thing should happen that such 
a watch was left on my hands, [ might not sell 
it for years to get anything like half its real 
worth. But you need not fear, sir. It shall not 
be harmed.” 

And so the old gentleman went away with his 
seventy-five dollars, and left the broker with his 
watch and note. His present situation was a 
peculiarone. He had just arrived in the United 
States from a foreign country. London was his 
last stopping-place previous to coming over, and 
there he took a bill of exchange on an American 
house, not caring to travel with a large bulk of 
money about his person. He had reserved such 
asum as he supposed would meet all his ex- 
penses, until he could reach the banking-house 
upon which his bill was drawn. But he now 
found himself landed in this city, a long distance 
from the bankers whom he must see, and his 
money was all gone. He had no wish to sell the 
bill, or to trust it in the hands of another, so he 
resolved to borrow money enough to carry him 
on to the distant city. But how was he to do 
this? He knew no one to whom he wished to 
apply, and as the quickest and most sure way, 
he betook himself to the pawnbroker’s. We 
have seen the result. He had taken Laman 
Goldridge’s card, but Laman’s own name was 
not upon it. It bore a fictitious name, for our 
young broker pretended to those who ever asked, 
that he did business for another person. This 
same fictitious name was upon the little plate on 
the door-post, also, so that people knew not 
when they heard the name of Laman Goldridge 
mentioned, that he was the man who had fleeced 
them. 

The week passed away, but the old gentie- 
man did not come for his watch. He had been 
detained just one day longer than he had ex- 
pected. But onthe day following he entered the 
broker's office. Laman bid him “ good day,” 
but with the air of a stranger. 

“T’ve come to redeem my watch,” said the 
old gentleman, at the same time drawing forth a 
large pocket book. 

“Watch, sir?” 

“Yes—my gold chronometer—the one I left 
here a week ago.” 

Laman goes to his book, and after looking 
over one of its pages, he said : 






































“Ope day over,” muttered Laman, tarning 


back a leaf. “Ah, yes. One gold watch bought 
for seventy-five dollars. Yes—yes, I sce now. 
The watch is gone, sir.” 


“Gone!” echoed the old gentleman, in as- 


tonishment. ‘ What do you mean?” 


“ Simply that the watch is sold. I bought it, 
you remember, and took a regular bill of sale 
for it.” 

“Bonght it? Teok a bill of sale? But the 
watch was to be redeemed.” 

“ Certainly—within a week. The week pass- 
ed—you did not come—and of course I supposed 
you would not redeem it. Thad an offer for it 
this morning, and I let it go.” 

The old gentleman was highly indignant, but 
he soon found that he had no means of redress. 
The sharper had a regular bill of sale of the 
watch, and no law could touch him handily. 

“Very well,” said the wronged man, as he 
returned the pocket-book back to its place, “I 
see that I must submit. You have robbed me 
of two hundred and twenty-five dollars, but I 
shall be happier in the loss than you will be in 
the winning. Ido not envy you your soul 
Ah, is not that my watch upon that little 
cushion ?”” 

“It was yours. The man to whom I have 
sold it has not yet taken it away,” stammered 
Laman; and his every look and tone showed 
that he lied. 

The gentleman gave him one look of the most 
ineffable contempt, and then left the office. 

“Egad!” exclaimed the broker, when he was 
alone, “that’s what I call a good day’s work! 
I shall make something handsome on that.” 

Two days afterwards, as Laman sat alone in 
his office in the afternoon, his cousin entered. 

“ Seems to me you look mightily pleased about 
something, Bill,” said Laman. 

“Don’t I? Ah, I’ve reason for it. Uncle 
John has got home.” 

“Eh?” uttered the broker, springing from his 
stool. “Uncle John, did you say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How d’ye know ?” 

“Tspent the evening with him last evening.” 

“ But how—how d’ye find him ?” 

“He found me. He’s only been here a day 
or two, and when he came he got a city diree- 
tory and looked for your name first, but he could 
not find it. Then he found mine, and yesterday 
he came down to the shop. Egad, La., he’s a 
good old soul—you’ll see him this evening, for 
he has invited both you and me to come up to his 





hotel. And I must tell you a good piece of 


news, too, La. Uncle John will help us both— 
he says so. He will give us both a noble start 
in business, and he wants us both to deserve his 


bounty. La., you'll have a chance to get out of 


this dirty place.” 

Laman took no offence at what his cousin 
said now, for the news of his uncle’s safe arrival 
had pleased him much. He had not seen his 
Uncle John for many years, though he had often 
heard from him bz way of letters—said uncle 
having been awry in Europe and India during 
the past fourteen years. Laman knew that his 
uncle was very rich, and he knew, too, that he 
and his cousin William were his only living 
heirs. Originally, three brothers, orphans, came 
over from England when mere youths, and 
found ahome in America. Two of them mar- 
ried—each had a child, and then both died, 
swept away by an epidemic, with their wives. 
The two boys were thus left orphans, when mere 
infants, but the third brother who had not got 
married, took them and provided them with 
homes, and furnished money enough to support 
them until they were able to work. This latter 
brother was their Uncle John. 

No wonder, then, that Laman was beside him- 
self with joy, for he knew that the old gentle- 


man was worth half a million, at least, and of 


course he should come in for a good round 
sum. 

Evening came, and William went to Laman’s 
office to join him there. The latter was dressed 
very scrupulously, and he had taken the pre- 
caution, too, to remove most of his jewelry from 
his person, for he remembered that his uncle was 
not fund of such things upon young men. About 
eight o’clock the two cousins reached the su- 
perb hotel, and requested the clerk to inform 
Mr. John Goldridge that visitors wished to see 
him. Shortly afterwards a servant requested 
them to follow him. Laman felt like leaping up 
two or three steps at once, and upon his thoughts 
rested, not particularly the kind face of his uncle, 
but the faces of bank notes of large denomina- 
tions. 

William entered the room first, for he had 
been there before. It was a private parlor, and 
sumptuously furnished. 

“Uncle John, here is Laman,” cried Wil- 
liam, as he entered the parlor. 

“My dear Uncle John,” exclaimed Laman, 
hastening forward into the dazzling glare of the 
gas burners, and extending his hand, “Iam so 
glad to —” 

He did not finish his sentence. Te had fully 
recognized the features of his uncle, and he start- 
ed back and turned pale. He saw before him 
the same old man whose watch he had so wick- 
edly defrauded him of. 

“Are you Laman Goldridge?” sternly asked 
the old gentleman. 

“ Why, certainly it is, Uncle John,” said Wil- 
liam, when he saw that his cousin did not an- 
swer. 

Uncle John looked the culprit fall in the face 
for a moment, and then said: 

“Well, Laman, after what has happened, I 

an’t certainly feel very happy in your company, 
s0 you wont need me for a companion, and as 
you seem to be in a fair way to heap up money 
enough in your coffers, youn can’t be much in 
need of my friendship. I may see you again, 
when the memory of the wrong I have suffered 
shall have become blunted, bat I like not your 
presence now.” 

The young broker spoke not a word, but like 
awhipped dog he left the room, and when he 











was gone, Uncle John explained to William all | no breath of noise 


that had happened. 


unhappy, miserable man, for his villany had now 
struck upon a surface where it conld rebound 
back upon himself in shame and disgrace. 

Ere long afterwards Uncle John removed to a 


southern city, and William accompanied him, | 
but before they went, William called in to see | 


his cousin. 


Uncle John, and confess your error, and prom- 


freely.” 

“No sir,” said the broker. ‘“ You, I suppose, 
are his favorite now, and you may remain so ; but 
I bow to no man.” 

So William went away, and Laman remained 
in his office; but he never was happy—fully 
happy again. The memory of that one scene 
stuck to him, both sleeping and waking, and he 
could notshake it off. He laid up some money, 
itis true, but it did him no real good; and 
could men have seen his soul, and read all its 
feelings, they would have found there the solemn 
assurance in living truth, that wealth without 
honor, can never make a happy man. 

————-¢ em o 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
A VISION OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 
There's a vision of beauty, all holy and bright, 
That flits round my dreams like an angel of light; 
“Tis a vision of childhood,” all pure are its joys, 
No thought for the future its brightness destroys. 


Old playmates are with me, the loved and the dear! 
And glad, happy voices fall low on my ear; 

My full, bounding heart seems bursting with joy, 
The memories of childhood no change can destroy. 


A fair, dimpled hand to my forehead seems pressed, 
My pillow seems softer, yea, sweeter my rest; 

Come oft to my dreams, sweet soother of care, 
Bright vision of childhood, alt lovely and fair. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE COMMISSION OF CARDS. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 











BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

Tue reign of bloody Queen Mary was draw- 
ing to its close; yet still from her thirsty heart 
went up the cry for blood; still did her stained 
fingers clutch eagerly the pen that had sealed the 
earthly fate of so many in her realm; still was 
her cruel zeal exerted to the utmost. Severely 
indeed had the Protestants of England suffered, 
for their adherence to their faith, and it would 
seem that in the exercise of her authority over 
them, her vindictive majesty might have glutted 
her unwomanly soul. But instead of this suffic- 
ing, it had only the effect to give it a keener 
relish for the terrible. And to indulge this, un 
der the holy plea of converting them from their 
errors, she signed a commission, authorizing the 
lord deputy of Ireland and his privy council to 
take the same measures with those opposed to 
her faith in that portion of her kingdom, which 
she had exercised on the opposite side of the 
channel, And to make her word and vengeance 
more effective and more fearful, she nominated 
Dr. Cole one of the commissioners. 

A violent autumnal storm determined the 
doctor, when he had travelled as far as Chester, 
to tarry there till the elements were again at 
peace. Accordingly, he took quiet and com- 
fortable lodgings with a staid, middle-aged cou- 
ple, whom he had taken for granted, by the read- 
iness with which they favored him with their 
best chamber, and by the minute acts of kind- 
ness they showered upon him, were as zealous 
in his faith as was himself. Little did he sus- 
pect that they were watching his every act and 
motion, with no sinister design against himself, 
but with the holy and beautiful resolution to save 
if they could, their kindred in religion. The 
leathern box in which the fatal commission 
was secured, had been once or twice within their 
grasp, and only the want of an exactly fitting 
key had thus far preserved the document. 

Almost despairingly the good woman sat at 
a window on the last day of his stay, thinking 
sadly of her loved and only brother, a resident 
of Dublin, and weeping over his portended 
bloody fute, when she was suddenly aroused 
from her mournful revery, by an announcement 
that the mayor of the town was on his way to 
see the doctor. Hurriedly assuming a calm and 
polite demeanor, she prepared to usher him into 
her guest’s chamber, having done which, she 
seemed to leave them to quiet and seclusion. 
But instead, with sharpened woman’s wits, she 
stole softly up stairs aga®, and entering an 
adjoining chamber, with her ear to the keyhole, 
listened breathlessly to the doctor’s terrific dis- 
course. 

In the course of it, when warm with excite- 
ment, he took suddenly out of a cloak bag, the 
leathern box, whose contents she coveted so 
much, and dropping it on a table, he vociferated 
with all the violence of a fanatic, “ Here is a 
commission that shall lash the heretics of Ire- 
Jand ;” and then inserting the key, made a feint 
to turn it, but instead, only left it in the lock, and 
continued his conversation, every word of which 
rung on the unseen listener’s ear, like the death- 
knell of her friends. 

Twilight was coming on ere the two separated, 


ceived that the happy hour so long waited for 
had arrived at last. The mayor, on taking his 
leave, was complimented, shown the stairs by 
t 
elapsed ere his return, Mrs. Edmonds entered 
the chamber, turned the key, opened the box, 








the doctor, and in the few brief moments tha 





took thence the commission, and left in its stead 
a sheet of piper, with a pack of cards wrapped 
up therein, the knave of clabs being placed 
uppermost—turned the key again and departed, 
with the same spirit-like tread she had enforced 
upon her trembling feet when she stole from the 
adjoining room, 

The doctor returned, and of course without 
the least suspicion that anything was wrong— 


| which the unthinking wind « 
and with intense joy the agitated woman per- | 





having met his ears as he 


| ascended the Staircase, withdrew the kev, essay 
Laman Goldridge went back to his office an 7 a 


ing to lift the lid, to make sure it was fast, and 
returned it with an almost fiendish look of satis- 


| faction to its former place. 









































| epochs ina woman's life that ares 


On the next day he departed, and the weath 
er having become propitious, soon sailed for 
Ireland, arriving at Dublin on the 7th of October, 
1558. He had not been long in the castle, ere 


| the lord deputy summoned him to meet him be- 
“Come,” said he to Laman, ‘Come and see | 


fore his privy council, who were assembled in 


) usual pomp and unasual solemnity. When the 
ise to do so no more, and he will forgive you | 


ceremonies of presentation were over, the doctor 
addressed them all in a speech of some length, 
relating the cause of his coming, inveighing 
against all who should resist her most gracious 
majesty’s decrees, and enlogizing those, who 
like her, were ready to stain the clean hands 
God gave them, and make gangrene the pure 


| blood he had poured into their hearts. 


When his harangue, eloquent with a mad- 
dened zeal, was over, and the excitement of his 
hearers had become intense, he presented the 
box to the lord deputy, who, with great formal- 
ity, passed it to a secretary, that he might open 
itand read the commission. But to the wonder 
of the council, and the utter dismay of the doc- 
tor, there appeared nothing save a pack of carts 
with the knave of clubs uppermost. He assured 
them he had a commission, though where it was 
gone, was an inexplicable mystery. 

Of course, as the lord deputy said, “ they must 
have another commission,” and history says, 
he added too, “in the meanwhile, we will shuf- 
fle the cards.” But the doctor was not to be 
cheated in this way. He returned with all pos- 
sible despatch to England, and going to court, 
soon obtained a second commission and bur- 
ried with it to the water-side. But winds and 
waves combated him, and death finally cheated 
him, for ere the wished-for wind had blown, or 
the necessary tide washed the strand, there came 
the startling, and to how many hearts blissful 
news, that the Monarch of all had sealed the 
death-warrant of Mary herself, preserving thus 
the Protestants of Ireland. Conscious that the 
story of the commission of cards would please 
Elizabeth, the lord deputy, on his return to Eng- 
land, hastened to relate it to her, and it was 
not long ere the noble woman who had served so 
adroitly and so purely her doomed countrymen, 
was traced out, her name became a “ houschold 
word” at many a Protestant hearthstone, while 
her temporal wants were cheered the remainder 
of her life bya pension of £40 from her majesty. 
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TO INVALIDS. 


Eat all you can digest, and exercise a great 
deal in the open air, to convert what you ent in- 
to pure healthful blood. Wo not be afraid of 
out-door air, day or night. Do not be afraid of 
sudden changes of weather; let no change, hot 
or cold, keep you in doors. If it is rainy weath- 
er, the more need for your going out, because 
you eat as much on a rainy day as on a clear 
day, and if you exercise less, that much more 
remains in the system of what ought to be thvown 
off by exercise, and some ill result, some conse- 
quent symptom, or ill feeling, is the certain is- 
sue. If it is cold out of doors, do not mutte 

our eyes, mouth and nose in furs, veils, wool- 
en comforters, and the like ; nature has supplied 
you with the best mufller, with the best inhaling 
regulator, that is, two lips; shut them before 
you step out of a warm room into the cold air, 
and keep them shut until you have walked 
briskly a few rods and quickened the circulation 
a little ; walk fast enough to keep off a feeling 
of chilliness, and taking cold will be impossible, 
What are the facts of the case ; look at railroad 
conductors, going out of a hot air into the piere- 
ing cold of winter and in again every five or ten 
minutes, and yet they do not take cold oftener 
than others; you will scarcely find a cousump- 
tive man in a thousand of them. 

It is wonderful how afraid consumptive peo 
ple are of fresh air, the very thing that would 
cure them, the only obstacle to a cure being that 
they do not get enough of it; and yet what in- 
finite pains they take to avoid breathing it, es- 
pecially if it is cold, when it is known that the 
colder the air is the purer it must be; yet if peo 
ple cannot get to a hot climate, they will make 
an artificial one, and imprison themselves for a 
whole winter in a warm reom, with a tempera. 
ture not varying ten degrees in six months ; all 
such people die, and yet we follow in their foot- 
steps. If 1 were seriously ill of consumption, I 
would live out of doors day and night, except it 
was raining or mid-winter, then I would sleep in 
an unplastered log-house. My consumptive 
friend, you want air, not physic; you want pure 
air, not medicated air; you want nutriment, such 
as plenty of meat and bread will give, and they 
alone; physic has no nutriment, yaspings for 
air cannot cure you; monkey capers in a gym- 
hasium cannot cure you, and stimulants cannot 
cure you. If you want to get well, go in for 
beef and out-door air, and do not be deluded inte 
the grave by newspaper advertisements, and ua 
findable certifiers.—Journal of Health. 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
There is more true poetry in the following par- 
agraph from a recent lecture of James Russell 
Lowell, than we ever read in the same amount 
of prose : 


“Who can doubt the innate charm of rhyme 
whose eye has ever been delighted by the visi- 
ble consonance of the tree growing at once to- 
ward an upward and a downward heaven, on 
the edge of the unrippled river, or, as the king- 
fisher flits from shore to shore, his silent echo 
flies under him and completes the vanishing coup- 
letin the visionary world below? Who can 
question the divine validity of number, propor- 
tion and harmony, who has studied the yanens 
rhythms of the forest! Look, for ex “mple, at 
the pine, how its branches, balancing each other 
ray Out from the tapering stem in stanza after 
stanza, how spray answers to spray, and leaf to 
Jeaf in ordered strophe and antistfophe, till the 
perfect tree stands an embodied ode, through 








mnot wander with- 

out finding the melody that is in it, and + ut 
q ) ' ig 

away in music 
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Woman's Lire.—There ar 


—the first time she carries a parasol, the firet 
time she receives a valentine, the # 
goes to an evening party, the tret tim 
sal os made to her, the first tum 
velvet dress, and the first 1 
wedding-ring 


=> 

It is trne that habit and custom bi 
ment, but itis equally true that they er 
petency for it. i reer 1 menAmuint wea 
familiar French proverb; for instar 
are in the habit of frequenting theatres 1 
culty in weaning themacives from 1 
ry recreation 
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Written Be Tike Ping of car 
“PRASEY A MOL 


Persey a mot ls thy request, 
Alas, 1 need It net 

Long have | struggled «th my & 
Vet art thee got faget 


1 do nt ask ome thought of thle 
White friends oe futuwe eintle 

For 1 can tear my homely fate, 
Vet love thee oll the © hie 


1 would mot that the eyes | lows, 


Show ld ated ome tear fer mee, 
One hour of grtef t thee 


Put shown « cold and evil day 
ast ite shadows o'er thy heart 

And, chased by fwtane's frowns 
Thy summer friends depart 


loud grief and stehness change 
And thou on earth hel lone, 

TPerchanee ‘twill soothe « pang, & 
One beart le all thine oon 


Know, should thee dare of dart 
That one dows yet survive 

Who'd spare the prowdest, happk 
To soothe ond share thy pale 


“—oe, 


[Written for The Flag of our! 
LOST AT § 
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Tur world of waters! The in: 
written romances of the sea, endh 
riety and thrilling in their asso 
they terrify, have such charms, 
lows the seas for his fortunes, is + 
to foreake them without a sigh— 
saken them for a life on land, pe 
narratives of the ocean without 
more to ride upon its bosom 


To me, the sailor's attachmer 


deep is by no means strange. | 
enter into his very natare and rv 
on shore irksome to him, despite 
forts of the landsman’s home 
dangers, the memory of which, 
seems to sweeten those hours of 
curity, which otherwite would be 
appreciated, 

The horrors of shipwreck, fr 
arc, do not exceed the terrors « 
life which is passed on land, t 
knows they are fearful enoagh to 
the scene iteclf, as well as to their 
who hear of the destructive oces 
apprehensive of the worst, while 
best, linger along in many mx 
years, of doubt, to have their im 
hodings too often verified at last 

Mariners engaged in the Ka 
are generally familiar with the 
some dozen or more sand-banks 
coast some fifty or sixty miles. 

It was in this vicinity that an 
trading with the savage tribes fo 
ivory, overtaken by one of those 
desolate the tropleal regions, a 
the infernal shadow which ace« 
tompests, impelled by ite irresi« 
on the verve of iominent destra: 

The sea boiled everywhere wir 
neers, vet the weight of the harry 
tread, as with thandering and m 
desolated the waters, levelled the, 
to comperative smoothness of eu 
hiewed a if terrified in their eupy 
the sun-banished heavens strean 
Dlacknes 
of the madoess of the battling «1 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
“ PENSEY A MOL” 


BY E. A. STEWART. 
« Pensey a moi” is thy request, 
Alas, I need it not; 
Long have I struggled with my fate, 
Yet art thou not forgot. 


I do not ask one thought of thine, 
While friends or fortane smile ; 
For I can bear my lonely fate, 
Yet love thee all the while! 


I would not that the eyes I love, 
Should shed one tear for me; 

Nor let mine own dark sorrows cause 
One hour of grief to thee! 


But should a cold and evil day 
Cast its shadows o’er thy heart, 
And, chased by fortune’s frowns away, 
Thy summer friends depart— 


Should grief and sickness change that brow, 
And thou on earth feel lone, 

Perchance ‘twill soothe a pang, to think 
One heart is all thine own! 


Know, should those days of darkness come, 
That one does yet survive, 

Who'd spurn the proudest, happiest lot, 
To soothe and share thy pain. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


LOST AT SEA. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 





Tur world of waters ! ~The innumerable, un- 
written romances of the sea, endless in their va- 
riety and thrilling in their associations, while 
they terrify, have such charms, that he who fol- 
lows the seas for his fortunes, is seldom induced 
to forsake them without a sigh—or having for- 
saken them for a life on land, peruses or hears 
narratives of the ocean without yearning once 
more to ride upon its bosom. 

To me, the sailor’s attachment to the briny 
deep is by no means strange. Its peculiarities 
enter into his very nature and render existence 
on shore irksome to him, despite all the com- 
forts of the landsman’s home. All life has its 
dangers, the memory of which, when passed, 
seems to swecten those hours of peace and se- 
curity, which otherwise would be but imperfectly 
appreciated, ‘ 

The horrors of shipwreck, frightful as they 
are, do not exceed the terrors of much of the 
life which is passed on land, though Heaven 
knows they are fearful enough to the sufferers in 
the scene itself, as well as to their friends ashore, 
who hear of the destructive ocean storms, and 
apprehensive of the worst, while praying for the 
best, linger along in many months, perhaps 
years, of doubt, to have their most dismal fore- 
bodings too often verified at last. 

Mariners engaged in the East India trade, 
are generally familiar with the existence of 
some dozen or more sand-banks off the Loango 
coast some fifty or sixty miles. 

It was in this vicinity that an American brig, 
trading with the savage tribes for gold dust and 
ivory, overtaken by one of those hurricanes that 
desolate the tropical regions, and shrouded in 
the infernal shadow which accompanies those 
tempests, impelled by its irresistible force, was 
on the verge of imminent destruction. 

The sea boiled everywhere with milky white- 
ness, yet the weight of the hurricane’s almighty 


_tread, as with thundering and moaning march it 


desolated the waters, levelled their furious foam 
to comparative smoothness of surface, and they 
hissed as if terrified in their suppression. From 
the sun-banished heavens streamed nothing but 
blackness, and Wind, and rain, and in the midst 
of the madness of the battling elements, the last 
hopes of the scudding vessel were suddenly an- 
nihilated, by the shock of her rush upon one of 
the sand-banks aforementioned. Her shattered 


wind and waves soon roared and howled, and 
tumbled over her complete destruction. * * 

The storm passed on. Night came down upon 
the waters. The morrow came, as smilingly as 
if no work of devastation had been done. The 
bank upon which the ill-starred vessel had gone 
to pieces, still reared its treacherous head above 
the calm breast of old ocean; but few fragments 
of the wreck remained, and they had been driv- 
en by the billows to the highest point of the 
sand. Sea birds, with gleaming wings, per- 
formed their wild and beautifal circles in the air 
around that small and sandy eminence, but 
dared not alight, and why ? 

A few dead bodies were there ; but there also 
were the living—two sole survivors of the tem- 
pest of the preceding day—a sailor, bruised and 

leeding, and an infant girl. 

With the rising of the sun, Richard Forney, 
one of the crew of the brig, rose from among the 
fragments of the wreck, and after thanking God 
for his deliverznce from the immediate jaws of 
death, had traversed the few acres of land which 
had been at once the means of his calamity and 
his preservation, to see what hope of escape re- 
mained, or if any survived beside himself. 

Not far from the spot where he had passed the 
night, he found the body of a young woman, 
with an infant still warm and sleeping in her 
arms. <At his approach, the child awoke, looked 
up and smiled. Heaven had spared the helpless 
thing, while so many hardy seamen had perish- 
ed. Merey rides on the bosom of the fiercest 
storm, and often with divine power puts aside its 
e defenceless. 

Richard stooped and took the nursling in his 
and completed his survey of the sand- 
Among the eight or ten bodics he now 














fury from 





discovered, the majority were strangers to him, 
a fact which indicated that some other vessel be- 
sides his own had been wrecked there. 

Further investigation showed that she had 
been an English East Indiaman, by papers on 
the persons of the dead, and other vestiges of 
ral ruin. Returning to the body of the 
found a casket containing a variety 
with a locket, inclosing the miniature 
of a beaatiful lady, whom he judged to have 
been the mother of the child, as their features 














timbers yielded to the mighty forces, and the 











bore close resemblance. As nothing but initials 
were engraved upon these glittering memorials, 
he could obtain no further clue to the child’s 
parentage. 

The corpse before him was evidently that of 
the nurse, and attested her fidelity to her charge, 
even till death had ended her sufferings on that 
desolate spot. 

“ Poor child!” said the sailor, pressing it ten- 
derly to his warm heart; “you and I left here 
alone, are perhaps not so well off as those who 
have perished. Starvation for one or beth of 
us may be our portion before assistance shall 
chance this way. But I will do my best for you, 
and trust in God for the rest.” 

Bearing his burden with the casket to the 
highest point of the bank, he formed a rude 
couch for the child, while he constructed an 
awning aga shelter from the sun, from clothing 
stripped from the dead. 

This done, his first care was to erect the long- 
est fragment of the wreck which he could find, 
as a sort of signal-staff, surmounted by rags of 
clothing, with the hope that some vessel might 
be attracted to the spot, which otherwise might 
be passed unnoticed, its elevation from the level 
of the sea being so slight. 

He now made search for water and provisions, 
but to his sore dismay found nothing; and as 
the sun ascended the burning heavens, he began 
to suffer the combined pangs of thirst and hun- 
ger. Not utterly hopeless, the infant still sleep- 
ing, he repaired to the awning he had erected 
over it, and throwing himself upon the ground by 
its side, scanned the horizon in vain for some 
approaching vessel. 

For hours he remained in torture of mind and 
body, his hopes of rescue growing less and less, 
and finally the child awoke and began to ery. 

“Nourishment? Alas! I have none for thee. 
But this suffering cannot last long. Death will 
soon relieve us both !” 

The babe still cried, when suddenly Richard 
bethought him of an expedient which he had 
often heard had been practised by those who had 
been in similar extremities. 

Drawing his knife, he made an incision in a 
vein in his arm. ‘The blood flowed freely, and 
he applied the stream to the infant’s mouth. 
Much to his joy, the experiment was successful, 
and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 
child sink back to slumber. 

“Thank God for that! Perhaps your life 
may be preserved, sweet child, though mine, I 
fear, is soon to depart from me !” 

Binding up his arm, the humane sailor, now 
finding the air quite sultry, proceeded in search 
of some vessel in which he could bring water to 
saturate the awning, that the heat might be less 
immoderate, and the chances of the child’s life 
be prolonged. 

At the water’s edge he espied a bucket floating 
some few rods from the shore, and plunging in, 
swam to it and brought it back with him. Havy- 
ing filled it, though exhausted with heat, thirst, 
hunger, the loss of blood, and his efforts of the 
preceding day, he staggered up the bank, and 
managed to pour the water over the rude tent. 
But nature could endure no more. The bucket 
dropped from his grasp, his brain recled, and 
with a faint, despairing cry, he fell forward, 
senseless, upon the sand. 

There lay they, equally helpless ! alone in the 
ocean’s midst, the dying sailor and the sleeping 
infant. The hot sky was above them, glowing 
with heat ; the parching, barren sand beneath 
them ; while around them were scattered the 
bodies of the dead. Lost at sea! Lost at sea! 

If dreams wandered through the little one’s 
brain, perchance its fairy, scarce-fledged fancy, 
“which yet had known no age, nor felt no sor- 
row,” pictured itself in the arms of its mother 
once more, smiling to her smile, blest and pro- 
tected with her faithful love ; and if it heard the 
sea bird’s cries, they may have seemed that 
mother’s tender tones, as she fondly caressed her 
dearest carthly hope. 

And O, if dreams were in that sailor’s brain, 
as oft we know, in the slumbers of our deepest 
sorrow or most fatal sickness, visions akin to 
Paradise illumine our souls with loveliness and 
joy, and friends restored and brightest hopes 
fulfilled, they may have whispered of his far-off 
home in the land of the free, where dwelt the 
cherished maid of his heart, with smiles advane- 
ing to give him the fond and warm embrace of 
truthful affection. Around him may have been 
his mother, that mourned to see him seck the 
sea; the father, that gloried in the manliness of 
his boy; the sister, in whose beauty and virtue 
he prided; and the gathering of many friends, 
the welcome and the cheer! 

Some dreams like these would not have been 
unnatural for that isolated twain, alone encircled 
by the wide, wide pitiless ocean, mocked by a 
book of fate far different in nature. Lost, lost at 


sea! 
Whatever were their fancies, not a long lapse 


startled from its deathly torpor. A chill ran 
through his limbs. His eyes unclosed ; he felt 
a hand upon his brow. 

“ This is the hand of death!” he murmured. 

“Not quite, my boy!”’ was the response of a 
rough, but kind voice. 

Richard stared upward and around him. 
Death had mocked, but deliverance had come. 
A group of sailors stood around him. 

“Is this reality or a fevered dream?’ he 
whispered, amazed at the scene. He was lying 
on a vessel’s deck, receiving the kind attentions 
of its crew. 

“It’s a reality, be sure of that, poor fellow,” 
said one; “but don’t worry yourself about any- 
thing just now. You need to be kept quiet if 
you would live.” 

“ The child—the infant—is she also safe ?” 

“Safe and sound, like yourself. Heaven be 
praised, that directed us this way, and gave us a 
sight of your signal. We buried the bodies, 
and took off you and the babe, bless its sweet 
face! And we've a nurse on board. So there’s 
no fear. That cursed bank is out of sight, 
now!" 

The humane attentions received by the res- 
cued sailor in a few days restored him to health, 


occurred before the prostrate sailor’s ear was- 








had succored him was bound to Liverpool; that 
the casket, through which he now hoped to get 
some knowledge of the child’s pareuts, was safe ; 
and that, like himself, his rescuers had been una- 
ble to ascertain the name of the other vessel 
which had been lost at the sand-bank, so thor- 
oughly had the hurricane done its work and 
scattered the victims of its fury. 

After relating that the brig, to which he had 
belonged, was the Palmyra, of New York, and 
giving his story in full, Richard Forney be- 
came quite a lion on board, and received the 
warmest wishes and congratulations of his new 
shipmates, all of whom vied with each other in 
befriending him during the rest of the voyage, 
and on their arrival in port, where the child was 
placed in charge of a nurse at their common 
expense. 

On the day after their entering port, a notice 
appeared in a Liverpool paper, stating that the 
Petrel, a homeward-bound East Indiaman, which 
had suffered severely off the coast of Loango, in 
a hurricane, had on the following day picked up 
a boat and other articles belonging to the ship 
Hindoo, which had left Calcutta two days before 
the Petrel, with several passengers, among whom 
were an English gentleman, his wife, child, and 
servant—names unknown. The Hindoo was 
supposed to have perished in the gale with all on 
board. 

On reading this intelligence at the Sailors’ 
Tavern to his late messmates, our hero stated 
his belief that the unknown vessel and the Hin- 
doo were the same, and that the parents of his 
little protege must have perished in the tempest. 
But this painful conjecture, though entertained 
by the rest, could not be disproved or confirmed, 
save by further intelligence from Calcutta, by 
which the names of the passengers by the Hin- 
doo could be ascertained and compared with the 
initials in the casket, and the face of the mother 
with the miniature also contained in it. Months 
must necessarily elapse ere such information 
could be obtained, unless parties were now on the 
way from Calcutta, and on arrival could be dis- 
covered, who could produce the necessary identi- 
fication. 

In the meantime, the fact, as far as known, of 
the Hindoo’s and Palmyra’s loss, of the rescue 
of the American sailor and the child, were made 
public, and farther information solicited ; the 
whereabouts of the child, with the initials, ete., 
being also stated. 

Our hero had stayed in port but a week, look- 
ing for a voyage home, when he fell sick; but 
anxious to acquaint his friends of his safety, and 
of the falsity of a report which had stated the 
Palmyra to have been lost with all on board, he 
wrote a letter home, entrusting it to the care of 
an American sailor, who had just shipped for 
home, and who promised safely to deliver it, in 
person, to the parents of Richard Forncy. 

Let us follow the letter across the Atlantic, 
and see what were the results. 

The name of the bearer was Aminadab Dale. 
He was a good seaman, but a great rascal. 
Richard had known him in childhood, but many 
years had elapsed, and in his native town Dale 
was now scarcely remembered, he having ran 
away from home in early youth, and developed 
into a knave, and having but little attachment 
for home, repaired thither but seldom. 

Having arrived in New York, he passed the 
first week in a reckless spree, as better men have 
done before him. At length he turned his steps 
to his native place, and went to the house of our 
hero’s father, who, as fortune would have it, had 
just received tidings that the Palmyra, with all 
on board, had been lost. 

The family circle gathered there was composed 
of but four—the father and mother of Richard, 
his sister Helen, and his betrothed, Martha Ay- 
mar, the latter of whom being an orphan, had, 
since the departure of Richard, nearly a twelve- 
month before, made the dwelling of the Forneys 
her home. 

It was a dismal hour that succeeded such 
heavy tidings to their afflicted hearts. Ere this 
they had eagerly anticipated Richard’s return, 
when a merry wedding was to have celebrated 
the event. But now all joyous thoughts were 
over. Richard, the idol of all, was lost at sea! 

“Now I have no son!’ exclaimed the old 
man, as he buried his face in his withered hands, 
and wept aloud. 

“Edward’s death,” sobbed the mother, “but 
such a short time since, was hard enough to bear, 
but poor Richard, too! and to die in such a way! 
I shall never know what comfort is again.” 

And Helen, the sister, bathed in tears, with 
her arms around the neck of Martha, strove 
with touching sympathy to solace her,-as she 
sat pale and silent, speechless at a loss which to 
her made earth a wilderness. 

A knock at the door interrupted their gloomy 
reflections. It was Aminadab Dale. 

“Old Forney used to flog me hard when he 
was my schoolmaster,” thought Dale, as he 
waited without, “(and if he hasn’t heard the 
truth, I'll wring his heart a little for it!’’ 

He was admitted, and after discovering how 
matters stood, the villain, instead of producing 
the letter which would have filled the house with 
gladness, stated that he had been one of the crew 
of the Petrel, and had seen Richard dead upon 
the sand-bank. 

‘“‘He must have died a horrible death,” con- 
tinued Aminadab, spurting tobacco-juice upon 
the old man’s foot. “‘ He was mangled badly, 
and probably died from thirst and exhaustion. 
I should hardly have known him if his name 
hadn’t been on his shirt. It’s a great pity he 
wasn’t drowned, it would ha’ been easier for 
him, and then you might ha’ hoped on that he 
was alive. But you see there aint a mite of use 
a hoping now. Dick’s dead’s a boiled lobster!” 

And having lacerated their feelings as much 
as possible, under the guise of rough friendship, 
the stony-hearted scamp departed. 

“A pretty gal, that,” said he, chuckling, as he 
tarned from the door; “I don't think my man- 
ners pleased her much, ha! ha! If Dick For- 
ney lives to come back, they wont like me a bit 
the better. All’s one for that, though. I shall 
be out of the way by that time.” 

The illness of Richard, in a strange land, was 
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different stamp than Aminadab Dale. Stull, his 
impatience to return to his native land irritated 
his disease, a fever, and his case was pronounced 
hopeless. 

While he thus lay stretched on a bed of pain, 
the infant sharer of his suffering and danger by 
shipwreck, was the object of general interest, 
and the humane solicitude which watched over 
the fate of our hero, contributed to extend the 
report of their preservation. 

One morning, the captain of a merchantman, 
just arrived in the Thames, while glancing over 
a file of papers, observed the loss of the Hinudoo 
among the disasters at sea, and remarked to a 
shipmaster that the report was not wholly cor- 
rect, as two of the passengers, a gentleman and 
his wife, had been picked up by himself, on the 
morning succeeding the shipwreck, and that hav- 
ing been obliged to put into the nearest port for 
repairs, he had but just arrived home with the 
rescucd couple on board—a Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
gerly, persons of wealth and distinction. 

The shipmaster on hearing their names, called 
the captain’s attention to a paragraph in which 
our hero’s story was alluded to, and the initials 
in the infunt’s casket were given. They corres- 
ponded with those of the new-comers, and an 
immediate investigation confirmed the latter in 
the impression that the unknown child was none 
other than their own. 

Setting off for Liverpool without delay, the 
parents soon discovered where the little found- 
ling had been so kindly provided for, and their 
almost frantic joy may be imagined, when, on 
entering the house, they discovered their own 
child, which they had supposed long since buried 
in the remorseless waves, smiling and dancing 
in the nurse’s arms, preserved, like themselves, 
by a miraculous interposition of Providence. 

After the first ebullitions of their joy, and sur- 
prise, and gratitude to God were over, they lost 
no time in visiting the humble inn, where the 
generous American tar lay stretched on the 
couch of sickness ; and despite the admonition 
of the physician, they hastened to his bedside, 
and announcing who they were, called down 
blessings upon his head. 

Richard was weak, but the excitement of the 
occasion had a favorable effect upon his condi- 
tion, and but a few days elapsed ere he became 
convalescent, and consented to journey with his 
new-found friends to their residence in London. 

Possessed, as it proved, of an ample fortune, 
their thankfulness was not only evinced by their 
treatment of Richard, while he was recovering 
his customary health and strength, but by boun- 
teous offers, such as, poor as he was, his gener- 
ous nature forbade him to accept. 

“T acted but as a man and a sailor should,” 
he said, in reply to their ardent proffers ; “and 
after all, the survivors of that dreadful tempest 
are indebted to God alone for their lives.” 

And often he bore faithful tribute to the fidel- 
ity of the poor nurse, whom not even the hor- 
rors nor strength of the stormy waves succeeded 
in parting from her infant charge, while his de- 
scription of the living and the dead, as he found 
them, drew tears of compassion and admiration 
for their faithul servant. 

“She had been in the cabin where we were 
washed away,” they said, “and when the storm 
grew fiercer, she doubtless seized the trinkets 
with the child—but alas! perished in the act of 
self-devotion. We may not raise a stone over 
her honored head, but here, in old England, we 
will rear a marble which shall do justice to her 
memory.” 

As soon as Richard was fully restored, he 
rendered thanks to his grateful friends, and inti- 
mated his intention to return at the earliest op- 
portunity, to his native land ; and on the day of 
his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Edgerly, with her 
daughter, rode with our hero to the brig which 
was to bear him, much to their reluctance, away. 
They had provided his passage in her, and he 
could not refuse this token of their esteem. 

With the warmest salutations, and amid tears 
of truest friendship, they parted, and the last of 
that group on shore that Richard could clearly 
see, was the little child he had saved from per- 
ishing, and fed with his own blood, high in the 
arms of her father, waving a handkerchief in 
her tiny hand to him, as a sign of farewell. 

“A gallant craft, Captain Forney, you arc 
owner and master of,” said the captain of the 
brig, smiling, to Richard, as he was watch- 
ing the shores of England fast receding from 
view. 

“What mean you?” replied Richard, turning 
to the captain, astonished at the salutation. 

“These papers will inform you,” returned the 
other, with a significant look, as he handed him 
a sealed packet. 

Richard Forney opened the mysterious bun- 
dle, and taking a proffered seat, read, to his as- 
tonishment, that the brig Hurricane, aboard of 
which he then was, a vessel almost entirely new, 
and lately bought by Mr. Edgerly, was his own! 
—a splendid proof of the gratitude of a princely 
heart, and a deserved reward of one equally as 


noble. 
* * * * * 


Dear reader, but little more remains for me to 
say. After a speedy and pleasant passage, the 
gallant brig arrived in American waters, for the 
first time, and Richard hastened to his father’s 
house. . 

The bewildering surprise, the boundless de- 
light of the meeting there, your fancy may pic- 
ture better than pen can describe. Breaking 
hearts were made strong again, and all their 
wounds were healed. 

The filial son, the affectionate brother, the 
faithful lover, the man and the true tar, the lost 
at sea! had returned once more to fill all hearts 
with joy,eto make them doubly fond of him; 
and not a week had elapsed ere the bridai of 
Richard Forney and Martha Aymar was ccle- 
brated with general rejoicing on the decks of the 
brig Hurricane. 

And her donor has not found the recipient un- 
worthy, or less grateful than he. Success in his 
voyages has enabled him to repay his benefactor 
in various ways; not the least of which, we may 
hope, will one day be the union of Edward, son 
of Richard Forney, with Mary Edgeriy, the in- 
fant lost at sea! 
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| ties of all sorts, as cooks, confectioners, tailors, 


or in very clumsy vehicles. The “ progress” 
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FACTS FROM HISTORY. 

William the Conqueror originated the Curfew 
Bell, which was rung at eight o'clock in the even 
ing, to warn the people to put out their fires and 
candles; a law made with the good intention of 
eventing the terrible conflagrauons that often 
ohne in the towns when so much wood was 


During the reign of William the Conqueror, 


been in general use among the Saxons, was dis 
continued, and the Norman fashion of settling 
legal differences by single combat, was brought 
into England. 

In the reign of William Rufus was introduced 
the fashion of wearing shoes with long points, 
turned up before, and fastened to the knee with 
a chain. The clergy endeavored by their preach 
ing to abolish this ridiculous custom ; bat the 
people stall persisted in wearing long points to 
their shoes, in spite of all opposition. 

Before the conquest, surnames were not used 
in England; but the Normans adopted a second 
name by way of distinction, and it usually ex- 
pressed either some personal quality, as Rufus 
the Red, or indicated some post at court, or was 
the name of the family estate, in which last case 
“de” was prefixed. 

In the reign of Henry the First, when the 
rents were due, the king made what was called 
“a progress ” through his estates, accompanied 
by a train of nobles, knights, squires, and domes- 


barbers, and others, who travelled on horseback, 


was made for this reason, that as the tenants 
could pay but very little of the taxes in money, 
the rest had to be taken in “kind,” that is, cat- 
tle, corn, poultry, pigs, or anything else they 
had ; therefore as the king could not take away 
all these things, he and his followers remained at 
each place, feafting until they had consumed 
provisions equivalent to the taxes. 

In the reign of Henry the Second, carpets 
were not in use, and it was considered the heyght 
of grandeur to have the floors strewed with clean 
straw or rushes every morning. 

Coats of arms were brought into fashion in 
the time of Richard the First, and were adopted 
that the knights who were cased in armor might 
be known by the devices on their shields. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, a charter was 
granted to the inhabitants of Newcastle, author- 
izing them to dig for coal, which had not before 
heen much used for fuel; but it was along time 
before it came into general estimation ; the only 
people who purchased it for fuel were brewers, 
dyers, and others, who required large fires, Sub- 
sequently the use of coal was forbidden on ac- 
count of its smoke. 

In the reign of Edward the First there were 
only two clocks in England; the one was placed 
in an old tower of Westminster Hall, the other 
in Canterbury Cathedral ; but they were both of 
foreign workmanship, and it was not nntil the 
time of Edward the Third, that clocks were 
made in England. 

When Queen Elizabeth died, three thousand 
gowns were found in her wardrobe !— Tribune. 
~_—_—_——- oor’ — 
FIDDLING TO THE PURPOSE, 
Major Cochran, who is now, or who was quite 
recently, living in Osweyo, New York, and who 
was a member of the House of Representatives 
during the administration of the elder Adams, 
used to say that he fiddled himself into Congress. 
A short time previous to his clection, a vessel 
was to be launched in Seneca Lake, at Geneva, 
and, it being an unusual event, people came 
from afar to see it. The young folks gathered 
there determined to have a dance at night. A 
fiddle was procured, but a fiddler was wanting. 
Major Cochran, then quite a young man, was an 
amateur performer, and his services were de- 
manded on the occasion. He gratified the joy- 
ous company, and at the supper table one of t 
gentlemen remarked, in commendation of his 
talents, that he was “fit for Congress.” The 
hint was favorably received by the company, the 
matter was “talked up,’”’ and he was nominated 
and elected to Congress for the district then 
comprising the whole State of New York west of 
Schenectady.—Lossing's licld-book of the Revolu- 


tion. 
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Deati.—Death is the greaf treasure-house of 
love. ‘There lies buricd the real wealth of pas- 
sion and of youth ; there the heart, once so prod- 
igal, now grown the miser, turns to contemplate 
the hourds it has hidden from the world. Hence- 
forth, it is but the common and petty coins of af- 
fection that it wastes on the uses and things of 
life. — Colton. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE NEW YEAR. 


A LAMENT. | 
Another New Year's coine; with tears and sighs 

Alone, I greet it, aa the Oll Year dies, 
Nor leares me any nearer to the skies. | 


Ay, swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, fly 
The hurrying years: and with them take on high 
No glorious record —but—the spendthrift's sigh! 


Away, fur in the distant past appears, 
Haloel with purple mist, the bright New Years 
When hope and joy were mingled not with fears, 


O little dreamed my trusting spirit then, 
That when hat passed of new years, more than ten, 
I should be writing this, with mournful pen! | 


On each, alas, as they have parsed away, 
From careless chiklhood’s bright, sweet-scented May, 
Might * wasted’ have been written till this day. 


Many a high resolve haa oft been made; 
As oft its execution bewn delayed, 
Till, to reeolve again, I am afraid. 





Yet, earnest workers needs this world of ours, 
Where thorns and thistles grow instead of flowers, 
Tf, like the drone, we idly pass the hours. 


0 God, I would not throw my life away! 
Forgive the past—and give me strength, I pray, 
To keep the resolutions of this day. 


As to the past New Years [turn once more, 
Reproaching me they scem—thiore days of yore— 
And pain my “ heart of hearts’ ’ deep, inmost core. 
For then I thought that years would wisdom bring; 


Nor dreamel that they would soil the spirit’s wing, 
That to me still my many faults would cling. 


Then, in the rose-hued future were no graves— 
But many, since, upthrown by Time’s rough waves, 
Sad, weeping Friendship, with her salt dew, lavea. 


Yet, dwell not weakly on the past, my soul! 
before thee is the Future's unknown scroll; 
Prepare to meet it as it shall unroll. 


Though it be ehaded dark with grief and care, 
Learn thou the ills of Jif to nobly bear; 
Then peace chall hover round thee everywhere. 


Toil thou for other's good—not thine alone! 
O, hear'st thou not the wailing millions groan? 
Make thou their crushing sorrows as thine own. 


Work without ceasing! Pause thou not to learn 
Tf thou art marking thus a * marble urn;” 
Leave that to fate—and to thy duty turn. 


And then, when other New Years’ suns shall rise, 
I shali not backward look with tearful eyes, 
But shail have risen nearer to the, skies. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union. ] 


THE CEMETERY OF SCUTARL. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tounrxisn cemeteries, like Christian ceme- 
teries, inspire me with sadness. A visit to Pere 
La Chaise plunges me into a fanereal melancholy 
for several days, ard I have passed whole hours 
in the burying-places of Pera and Scutari, with- 
out experiencing any other sentiment than that 
of a vague and sweet reverie; is it to the beauty 
of the sky, the brilliancy of the light, the roman- 
tic charm of the site, that this indifference is to 
be atiributed, or rather to the prejudices of reli- 
gion, acting without your knowledge, and mak- 
ing you scorn the sepulchres of infidels, with 
whom you are to have no connection in the 
other world? [have often reflected upon this 
subject, but without solving the enigma. 

Catholicism has surrounded death with a 
sombre poesy of terror unknown to paganism 
and Mahometanisin ; it has clothed its tombs in 
gloomy, cadaverous forms, combined to convey 
ideas of terror, while the antique urns are sur- 
rounded with gay bas reliefs where graceful genii 
sport among the foliage, and the Mussniman 
tombs, variegated with azure and gold, scem, 
beneath the shade of noble trees, rather the kiosks 
of eternal repose, than the dwellings of the 
dead. ‘here 1 have often smoked my pipe over 
a tomb, an action which would seem to me 
elsewhere irreverent, and yet a thin layer of 
marble alone separated me from a body, buried 
at the surface of the ground. 

More than once I have traversed the cemetery 
of Pera, in the most fantastic moonlight, at the 
hour when the white columns rise in the shadow, 
like the nuns of Santa Rosalia in the third act 
of Robert le Diable, without a quickened pulsa- 
tion of the heart; a prowess which I should 
have exccuted at Montmartre only with an in- 
vincible horror, chills and nervous tremors at 
the slightest sound, though I have a hundred 
times braved, in my traveller’s life, subjects of 
terror much more real; but, in the East, death 
is so familiarly mingled with life, that one no 
longer fears it. The dead with whom one takes 
his coffee, or smokes his chibouk, can no longer 
become spectres. 

The cemetery at Scutari is the best located, 
the largest and most populous of the Orient. It 
is an immense forest of cypress, covering hilly 
ground, intrenched by broad avenues, and brist- 
ling with tombs for the space of more than a 
league. One cannot form an idea, in the coun- 
tries of the north, on seeing the meagre spindles 
which we call cypresses, of the degree of beauty 
and development acquired in the warmest lati- 
tudes, by this friend of tombs, but which awak- 
ens in the East no thought of melancholy, and 
adorns gardens as well as cemeteries. 

With age, the trunk of the cypress divides 
itself into rugose nerves, like the aggregations of 
the gothic columns of cathedrals; its exhausted 
bark becomes silvered with shades of gray, and its 

branches thrust out singularly deformed elbows, 
without destroying the pyramidal outline and | 
the ascensional direction of the foliage, now in 
dense masses, now in scattered tufts. Its tor- 
tuous and bare roots cling to the earth on the | 
road-side, as the claws of a vulture grasp its | 
prey, and sometimes resemble serpents, half con- 
cealed in their hole. 

Its solid and sombre verdure is not discolored 
by the rays of the sun, but retains always suffi- 
cient liveliness to stand out on the intense blue 
of the sky. No tree has an altitude at once so 
grave, so serious and so majestic. Its apparent | 
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uniformity is varied by accidents appreciated by 
the painter, but which do not derange its general 
disposition. It associates itself admirably with 
the architecture of the Italian villas, and mingles 
appropriately its black spire with the white col- 
umns of the minarets; its brown draperies form 
aground at the summit of the hills, on which 
are detached the wooden houses of Turkish cities, 
colored with vermilion and butterfly hues. 

I had already acquired in Spain, at the Gen- 
eralife and the Alhamtera, a love for the cypress, 
which my residence in Constantinople did but 
increase, while it gratified. ‘Two cypresses, es- 
pecially, have ineffaceably engraved their pro- 
files in my memory, and the name of Grenada 
cannot be pronounced without my seeing them 
wave above the red walls of the ancient palace 
of Moorish kings, of whom they were certainly 
contemporaries. With what pleasure did I per- 
ceive them, when I returned from my excursions 
in the Alpujarras, in company with the eagle 
hunter, Romero, or the deer hunter, Lansa, 
mounted on a mule, whose harness was covered 
with gewgaws and bells. But to return to the 
cypresses of Scutari. 

A cypress is planted beside each tomb ; every 
upright tree represents a body, and as vegetation 
here enjoys great activity, and new graves are 
dug daily, the funeral forest rapidly grows in 
height and breadth. The Turks do not under- 
stand the economy of graveyards; every dead 
man, poor or rich, once extended on his last 
couch, sleeps there until the trumpets of the last 
judgment shall awake him, and the hand of man 
disturbs him not. 

Beside the living city, this necropolis stretches 
out indefinitely, recruited with peacefal inhabi- 
tants, who never emigrate. The inexhaustible 
quarries of Marmora furnish to each of its mute 
citizens a marble post, which tells his name and 
dwelling, and, though a coffin takes but little 
room, and the rows are close together, the dead 
city covers more extent than the other: millions 
have been laid there since the conquest of Byzan- 
tium by Mahomet II. If time, which destroys 
everything, did not level the tumular monoliths 
and deprive them of their turbans, and if the 
dust of years, those invisible grave-diggers, did 
not slowly cover the ruins of broken tombs, a 
Statistician might, by adding these funeral pil- 
lars, obtain the number of the population of 
Constantinople, reckoning from 1453, the date 
of the fall of the Greek empire. But for the in- 
tervention of nature, which tends everywhere to 
resume its primitive forms, the Turkish empire 
would soon be but a vast cemetery, from which 
the dead would drive the living. 

1 followed at first the grand avenue, bordered 
by two, immense curtains of a sombre green, 
fairy-like and funereal; stone-cutters, quietly seat- 
ed, were sculpturing tombs by the road-side; 
arabas were passing, filled with women repairing 
to Hyder Pacha; Mussulman illes de joie, who, 
concealed only by a transparent yashmak of thin 
muslin, allured the Turkish youth by loving 
glances and sonorous laughs. Quitting the 
beaten path, I left my companions, and directed 
my steps at random among the tombs, to study 
more nearly the oriental attitude of death. I 
have already said, in describing the Petit Champ 
at Pera, that the Turkish tombs are composed 
of a species of marble pillar, terminated by a 
ball, vaguely resembling a human countenance, 
and coiffed with a turban, whose folds and form 
indicate the quality of the deceased,—now the 
turban is replaced by a colored fez;—a stone 
ornamented with a lotus stalk or a vine, with 
leaves and grapes carved in relief and painted, 
designates the women. At the foot of this vine, 
which varies only in the richness of the painting 
and gilding, usually extends a slab, hollowed 
out in the middle by a little basin, in which the 
relatives and friends of the dead deposit flowers 
and pour milk or perfumes. 

It sometimes happens that the flowers fade, 
and are not renewed, for no grief is eternal, and 
life would be impossible without forgetfulness. 
Rain-water takes the place of rose-water; the 
little birds come to drink the tears of heaven at 
the spot where the tears of the heart were shed. 
The doves dip their wings in this marble bath, 
dry themselves cooingly in the sun on the neigh- 
boring tomb, and the dead, deceived, think they 
hear a faithful sigh. Nothing is more fresh and 
graceful than this winged life-warbling among 
the tombs. Sometimes a turbe, with Moorish 
arches, rises monumentally amid the humbler 
graves, and serves as a sepulchral kiosk for a 
pacha, surrounded by his family. 

The Turks, who are grave, slow, majestic in 
all the acts of life, are hasty only with the dead. 
The body, as soon as it has submitted to lustral 
ablutions, is borne to the cemetery at a rapid 
pace, with the head placed towards Mecca, and 
quickly covered with some handfuls of dirt; this 
proceeds from a superstitious idea. The Mus- 
sulmans believe that the corpse suffers until it is 
restored to the earth whence it came. The 
imaum interrogates, on the principal articles of 
faith of the Koran, the deceased, whose silence 
is taken for acquiescence ; the spectators respond 
amen, and the cortege disperses, leaving the 
dead alone with eternity. 

Then Monkir and Nekir, two funereal angels, 
whose eyes of turquoise gleam in a countenance 
of ebony, interrogate him on his virtuous or 
perverse life, and, according to his replies, assign 
him the place his soul is to occupy in hell or 
paradise. Only the Mussulman heil is but a 
purgatory, for, after having expiated his faults by 
torments, more or less long or severe, every be- 
liever ends by enjoying the embraces of houris 
and the ineffable sight of Allah. 

At the head of the grave is left a species of 
hole, or pipe, leading to the ear of the corpse, 
that he may hear the groans, ejaculations, and 
faneral songs of his family. This opefing, too 
often enlarged by the dogs and jackals, is, as it 
were, the breathing-place of the sepulchre, the 
peep-hole by which this world may look at the 


other. 
Walking without any determinate direction, I 


had reached a part of the cemetery more ancient, 
and consequently more deserted. The funereal 
pillars, almost all out of the perpendicular, were 
leaning to the right and left. Many were lying 
down, as if weary of a standing position, and 





































| ground. 





judging it useless to point out an obliterated | 
grave, remembered by no one. The earth, heap- 
ed up by the heaving of coffins, or washed away 
by the rain, guarded less carefully the secrets of 
the tomb. Almost at every step my foot struck 
against a fragment of a jaw, a backbone, a rib, a 
thigh-bone ; through the short and scanty turf, 
I sometimes saw glisten, white as ivory, spheri- 
cal and polished as an ostrich’s egy, a singular 
protuberance. It was a skull peeping out of the 
In these disturbed graves, pious hands 
had replaced in order the disinterred bones; 
other skeleton fragments rolled like pebbles on 
the borders of deserted paths. | 

I felt myself seized with a singular and horri- 
ble curiosity,—that of looking through these 
holes, of which I have just now spoken, to sur- 
prise the mystery of the tomb, and view the dead 
in his last home. I bent over those windows, 
opening upon nothing, and could surprise, at 
my ease, human dust divested of its dress. I | 
perceived the skull, yellow, livid, grimacing, 
with its discolored jaws and hollow orbits, the | 
meagre frame of the breast obliterated by sand, 
on which fell carelessly the bones of the arm. 
The rest was lost in shadow and in the earth ;— 
these slumberers seemed very tranquil, and, far 
from terrifying me, as I had expected, this spec- 
tacle re-assured me. There was no longer any- 
thing there but phosphate of lime, and, the soul | 
evaporated, nature was by degrees recovering its 
elements for new combinations. 

If formerly 1 had dreamed the Comedy of Death 
at the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, 1 could not | 
have written one strophe at the cemetery of Scu- 
tari. In the shade of these tranquil cypresses, a 
human skull had no more effect upon one than 
astone, and the peaceful fatalism of the East 
seized me, in spite of my Christian terror of 
death and my Catholic studies of the sepulchre. 
None of this dust interrogated or replied to one. 
Everywhere silence, repose, forgetfulness and 
dreamless slumber on the bosom of Cybele, the 
holy mother. It was in vain that I placed my 
ear against these half-opened biers, I heard no 
sound but that of the worm spinning its web; 
none of these sleepers, lying on his side, had 
turned, ill at ease; and I continued my walk, 
elbowing tombs, treading on human remains, 
calm, serene, almost smiling, and thinking of the 
day when the foot of the passer-by should also 
disturb my head, hollow and soncrous as an 
empty cup. 

The rays of the sun glided among the black 
pyramids of the cypress, flitting like will o’ the 
wisps over the whiteness of the tombs; doves 
cooed, and, in the blue of the sky, vultures de- 
scribed their circles. 

Some women, seated in the centre of a little 
carpet, in company with a negress or a child, 
were in melancholy musing or reposing, cradled 
by the illusions of tender memories. The air 
was of enchanting sofiness, and I felt life inun- 
dating me through every pore, in the midst of 
this gloomy forest, the soil of which is composed 
of dust formerly living. 

I had rejoined my friends, and we traversed a 
portion of the cemetery entirely modern. There 
I saw recent tombs, surrounded with railings and 
gardens, in imitation of those of Pere La Chaise. 
Death also has its fashions, and there were here 
only fashionable people, buried in the latest 
style. For my part, I prefer the pillar of Mar- 
mora marble, with the sculptured turban and 
verse of the Koran in letters of gold. 

The road issuing from the cemetery terminates 
in a vast plain, called Hyder Pacha, a species of 
parade-ground, which stretches out between Scu- 
tari and the enormous neighboring barracks of 
Radi Rieui; a wall made of ruined tombs bor- 
ders each side of the road and forms a terrace, 
elevated three or four feet, which presents the 
gayest coup d’ ocil,—it is like an immense bed of 
animated flowers. 

Two or three rows of women, crouching on 
mats or carpets, there contrast the colors of their 
feredges, rosy, sky-blue, apple-green, lilac, ele- 
gantly draped around them. In front of these 
groups, the red jackets, the jonquil pantaloons, 
and brocade vests of the children, sparkle in a 
luminous blaze of spangles and gold embroidery. 

The feredge and the yashmach at first produce 
on the traveller the effect of a domino at an 
opera ball. You experience a sort of bewilder- 
ment before these anonymous shades which whirl 
before you, in appearance similar to each other. 
You recognize no one ; but the eye soon becomes 
accustomed to this uniformity, discovers ditfer- 
ences, and appreciates forms beneath the satin 
which veils them. Some grace, poorly disguised, 
betrays youth; ripe age is revealed by some 
equally certain symptom. A propitious or fatal 
breath raises the lace veil; the mask allows the 
face to appear, the black phantom is transformed 
intoa woman. It is so in the East: this ample 
drapery of merino, which resembles a dressing- 
gown, at last loses its mystery; the yashmah 
assumed an unexpected transparency, and, not- 
withstanding all the envelops with which Mus- 
sulman jealousy surrounds her, the Turkish 
female, when one does not look at her too form- 
ally, at last becomes as visible as a French 
woman. 

On the turf of Hyder Pacha were gravely de- 
filing arabas, talikas, and even English carriages 
filled with women, very richly adorned, and 
whose diamonds sparkled in the sun, scarcely 
dimmed by the white mists of muslin, like stars 
behind a light cloud ; here and there little groups 
of five or six were reposing beneath some shade, 
under the guardianship of a black eunuch, beside 
the araba which had brought them, and seemed 
sitting fora picture. Huge grayish oxen were 
quietly ruminating and waving the red woollen 
tufts suspended to bent sticks fastened to their 
yokes; with their grave air and their foreheads 
constellated with plates of steel, these fine ani- 
mals were like priests of Mithra or Zoroaster. 

The venders of snow-water, of sherbets, of 
grapes and cherries, ran from group to group, 
offering their merchandize to Greeks and Arme- 
nians, and contributing to the animation of the 
picture. There were also merchants of Smyr- 
na, carpons cut in slices, and rosy hued water- 
melons. 

Cavaliers, mounted on fine horses, displayed 
their horsemanship at a distance from the equip- 









































ages, doubtless in honor of some invisible beauty ; 
the pure blooded steeds of Nedji, Hedjaz, and 
Kurdistan proudly shook their long silken manes, 
and made to sparkle their housings, ornamented 
with precious stones, fecling themselves admired, 
and sometimes, when the body of the rider was 
turned, a charming head leaned from the window 
of a talika. 

The sun was declining, and I retook, dreamy 
and fall of vague desires, the road from Seutari, 
where my caidji was patiently awaiting me, be- 
tween a muddy cup of coffee and a chibouk of 


| latakie, as he had a right, being a Greak Chris- 


tian, not subjected to the rigor of the Ramazan. 


—_————————_+saoeen-+— - 
POVERTY IN NEW YORK 
Rev. Mr. Pease, of the Five Points Mission, 
relates the following: 


Four modest and respectable looking girls, 
eleven, sixteen, nineteen, and twenty-one years 
of age, came here to day, together. An assis- 


| tant, as usual, while 1 was otherwise engaged, 


took down their names, history and circumstan- 
ces, Which were given in a simple, uncomplain 
ing, and evidently truthful manner, disclosing 


nothing of more peculiar note than the general | 


story in three words—unemployed—homeless— 
destitute. A look of suppressed sutlering, how- 
ever, attracted my notice, and 1 called one of 
them near me—a sweet looking, meek-eyed girl 
—and said to her, “‘ How old are you, my child ?” 
“Sixteen, sir.” ‘ Are you well!”  “ Yes, sir,” 
said she, witha slight hesitation; “I don’t know 
as lam sick.” “But you do not look well,’’ 
said 1, “you are very pale, and your lips look 
parched and feverish.” Her lip quivered as she 
still repeated her answer—‘ No, sir, 1 don’t 
know as I am sick.” 

Then I said, ** My child, tell me truly, have 
you had rnything to eat today!’ “ No, sir,” 
she answered. “Did you have anything to eat 
yesterday?” Tears forced their way this time, 
and she answered, “No, sir!’ “ Did you have 
anything to eat day before yesterday!” “ Only 
a piece of bread that a woman gave me at ihe 
Intelligence oflice, my sister and [ (pointing to 
the smallest girl) ate it together.” 

l asked her where she staid last night. ‘In 
the station house.” “ Where the night before ?” 
“Tn the station house,’ and again the silent 
tears trickled down her cheeks. ‘ How many 
nights have you staid in the station house ¢” 
“Six.” 

“Where did youlive last?” “ At Mrs. 's, 
No. — Pearl Street. We paid fifty cents a 
week for lodging, till our money gave Out, and 
then she turned us into thestreet.” 

“Where did you go!” ‘ We went to the 
Intelligence oilice in the day-time, where L had 
paid to get asituation. We were all four to- 
gether.” . 

“Have you a father?” ‘No, sir’ ‘ Have 
you a mother!” “No, sir.” ‘ Have you any 
brothers or sisters?” ‘ Yes, sir; this one here, 
and my twin sister, that has a place in Lanrens 
Street. My brother isa sailor, and he is in New 
Orleans.” 

“Times have been very dark with you,” I 
said, “and you have been a good deal discour- 
aged, have you not?” This she admitted, and 
1 inguired, ‘‘ Have you not been tempted to do 
wrong!’ Very firmly she answered, ‘* Never!” 

I usked her if she prayed. She said she did. 
“Did you pray last night in the station house ?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘What did you pray for?” “I 
prayed that God would give me a home.” 
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A BARBER BISHOP. 


When Henry L., of England, was in France, 
Sirron, Bishop of Seez, told him that Heaven 
was disgusted at the aspect of Christians in long 
hair, or who wore on manly head locks that, per- 
haps, originally came from female brows. ‘They 
were, he said, sons of Belial for so offending :— 
“ Pervicaces fillii Belial, capita sua comis mulierum 
ornata.” ‘The king looked grave; the prelate 
insinuatingly invited the father of his people, 
who wore lung, if not false hair, to set a worthy 
example, “ We'll think of it,” said the sover- 
eign. “No time like the present,” replied the 
prelate, who produced a pair of scissors fiom his 
episcopal sleeve, and advanced towards Henry, 
prepared to sweep eff those honors which the 
monarch would fain have preserved. But what 
was the sceptre of the prince to the forceps of 
the priest? The former immediately sat down 
at the entrance of his tent, while Bishop Sirron 
clipped him with the skilfal alacrity of Figaro. 
Noble after noble submitted to the same opera- 
tion; and, while these were being docked by the 
more dignitied clergy, a host of inferior ecclesi- 
astics passed through the ranks of the grinning 
soldiers, and cut off hair enough to have made 
the fortunes of all the periwig builders who roll- 
ed in gilded chariots during the palmy days of 
the Grand Monarque.—Albion. 


FRENCH DANCING, 


Then the dancing. I think you would have 
been amused to see them dance. They do not 
walk—they actually dance. It is not the glid- 
ing, shufiling, skating motions of the Spanish; 
they actually lift their feet from the floor, and 
then tuey put them down again, in such a way 
that there is no mistaking the sentiment of their 
meaning. ‘Tneir whole bodies, individually and 
collectively, seem to dance; it is not the feet 
only, but all their limbs, just as you have seen 
the different colored plumes over a company of 
soldiers upon the march, bending and waving as 
if in one united mass together, and as if one in- 
fluence imparted its action to all at the same mo- 
ment. Their arms, their head, their feet, their 
bodies, all are in motion. Their countenances 
seem animated to the highest degree, probably 
stimulated by the music, wine, and the pleasing 
associations of the dance. I never saw people 
dance with such zeal, such ardor—so entirely 
given up to it, as if real happiness was dancing 
only—as if they had never thought of anything 
else but dancing, and as if that dance was to 
continue through their lifetime—Jelter from 
Paris—Eve. Transcript. 

+-—oe + 
A SUCCESSFUL CONVICT, 

In the year 1836, a native of Cambridge, then 
in indigent circumstances, was arraigned for 
some act of pilfering of a petty nature, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be transported, leaving 
three brothers and a sister in Cambridge. For- 
tune sometimes dispenses her favors in a very 
odd way; and she would appear to have smiled 
on the convict, whose deportation turned out to 
be the luckiest event of his life. He arrived in 
Australia in pursuance of his sentence; and had 
not been there long before his good conduct se- 
cured him a ticket of leave. Once at liberty, he 
saved a little money in service; and when his 
term expired, he continued speculating, and 
finally became proprietor of the Ship Hotel, in 
Melbourne. He is now in England, with some- 
thing like sixty thousand pounds to call his own 


tind 


We look after the particulars of a battle, be- 
cause we live in the very time of war; whereas 
of battles past we hear nothing but the numbers 
slain. Just as for the death of a man: when he 
is sick, we talk how he slept this night, and 
that night, what he eat, and what he drank ; 
but when he is dead, we only sey, he died of a 


fever, or name his disease, and there's an end.— 
Selden. 


Jester’s Picnic. 





A correspondent of the Cincinnati Times, from 
Burlington, Vt., relates the following: I am re- 
minded—speaking of cheese—of a litte anecdote 
the stage-driver told me yesterday, We were 
passing an old farm-house with an untidy yard, 
and dilapidated out-buildings, when he said 

“A Boston man got off a pretty cute specch 
to the owner of that place, t’other day.” 

“ What was it?” [ asked, 

“Why, he called at the house to buy cheese, 
but when he came to look at the lot, he conelud 


' ed he didn’t want ‘em, they were so full of * skip- 
| pers.” So he made an excuse, and was going 





away, when the farmer said to him: 

“*Look here, Mister, how can 1 get my cheese 
down to Boston the cheapest 

“ The gentleman looked at the stuff a moment 
and saw the maggots squirming, and said 

“*Well, | don't know; let em be a day or 
two, and you can drive ’em right down I" 

It seems to me the answer was somewhat 
“pertinent to the occasion.” 


A clergyman in one of our neighboring towns 
wished to move one of his buildings a short dis- 
tance, and took the hereinafter mentioned cheap 
and convenient method of accomplishing his 
purpose. The Sabbath before Thanksziving he 
read, as usual, the Governor's annual Proclama- 
tion for a day of Thanksgiving and praise, Af- 
ter giving notice of a meeting to be held in the 
forenoon, and adding his own personal request 
to that of the Executive for his congregation to 
refrain from all labor on the day designated, he 
closed in this wise: “If any of the brethren are 
at leisure in the afternoon, I should be pleased 
to see them at my house, as I intend to take that 
opportunity, should friends enough assemble, to 
move my barn.” 


A young damsel, who is engaged, and will 
shortly be united to a gallant son of Neptune, 
lately visited the Mariner’s Church. During 
the sermon, the parson discoursed eloquently, 
and with much earnestness, of the dangers and 
temptations of the sailor. He concluded by 
asking the following: ‘Is there any one who 
thinks anything of him who wears a tarpaulin 
hat and blue jacket, or a pair of trowsers made 
of duck? In shert, is there any one who cares 
aught for the poor sailor?’ A little girl, a sis- 
ter of the damsel, jumped up, and looking archly 
at her sister, said, in a tone loud enough for 
every one to hear, “ Yes, sir; our Beckey does.” 

On New Year's day, as a down town mer- 
chant entered his house, he was met by his wife, 
who threw around his neck a gold chain. “ There, 
hussv,” exclaimed the wife, ‘tis a New Year’s 
gift for you!” “O, yes,” rejoined the husband, 
with great coolness, “I paid the bill for it about 
an hour ago.” =“ You did,” exclaimed the lady, 
with equal indifference, “why I told the jeweller 
to let it go on the July bill.” 


WANNA As 


“T say, Jack, what does that story mean 
which says that Circe converted men into beasts!” 

“Tt meant that she kept a three cent porter- 
house, and sold fighting brandy.” 

“Ts that what Wirgil says ?” 

“T don’t know what Wirgil says, and, what's 
more, I don't care. I know it’s so, and that’s 
just as good as if Wirgil said it.” 


trary, to increase daily. Almost every paper we 
ick up bears evidence of the fact. itness the 
ollowing, which we clip from an exchange : 
A wife once kissed her husband, and, said she, 
** My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee.’ 
* Who ever knew a lady, good or ill, 
Who did not dearly love her own sueret will?” 


A western “pote” gets off the following, ex- 
planatory of a steamboat explosion: 
“ The engine groaned, 
The wheels did creak, 
The steam did whistle, 
And the boiler did leak, 
The boiler was examined, 
They found it was rusted, 
And ail on a sudden 
The old thing busted.” 


There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg who 
takes in children to wash. She gives them a 
good scrubbing with soap and sand, and then 
sets them in the sun to dry. She washes at four 
shillings per dozen. Pittsburg is such a smoky 
town that the children have to be washed ail 
over every day. ’ 

The Bellefontaine Republican says the Moos- 
jers on the Wabash turn “ agnue shakes” to some 
account. They climb into the top of a ‘shell 
bark,” just as the chill comes on, and by the 
time the “personal earthquake” leaves them, 
there is not a hickory nut lft on the tree. 


RAAAARAAAAAASAAAAAAA 


A pedagogue threatened to punish a pupil 
who had called him a fool behind his back. 

“Don’t! don’t!” begged the boy. “I wont 
do so again, sir, never. I will never speak what 
I think again in my life.” 


The Milwaukee Democrat says when a Wis- 
consin girl is kissed, she looks surprised, and 
says: ‘How could you do it?’ To which the 
swain replies, “It will give me much pleasure 
to show you,” and proceeds to give her a dupli- 
cate. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellancons family Journal, 


devoted to polite litersture, wit and humor, prove and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressiy for the 
paper. In politics, and on all reetarian questions, it la 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatienlly 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. Tt contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condense! a* to 
at the greatest possible amount of int eter No 
Ttitements are mimitted to the payet, thus of 

the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general rewler 
An unrivalled corps of contritutors are reg 
and every department is under the mort fink i 
Tect system that experieute can suggest forming 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with rew and 
beautiful type, and contains 324) « . s. bein 

large weekly paper of eight super-roya 
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CHAPTER 
AN ENEMY IN TH 


Nor far from the estate 
Montigny was the large and 
of Count Arnaud Monutfere 
was upon the river Ile, wh 
was to the eastward, and t 
ran a considerable stream 
the Ile nearly opposite to 
Montfore was called the ric! 
vince of Tle et Villaine, ar 
was one of the most desir 
of the most grand, and hi 
beautifully laid out and th 
And yet Arnaud Monifere + 
grasping and avaricions m 
He was a stont mon, somew 
paleney, and showing in 
movement the result of his 
hair was of a lightish te 
its hue—and his eyes were 
complexion was verging t 
though a close oberver wou 
only the color, bat the retu: 
the resultofa bloat. Hew 
an inordinate quantity of it 
sumption at bis hands 

It was early on the mo 
events just recorded that 
mounted his horse and took 
Malo. He was gaudily di 
ornament and gew yaw that 
any deyree of right apon hi 
yet fairly daylight when he 
as one who had business « 
sact. The late rains had 
and the coant was forced t 
order to keep his garmen: 
mud. The distance to St 
leagues, and Monifere did 
antil eaght o'clock. He the 
to a large cafe near the v 
found an offiver from the FB 
apparently been waiting for 

“Ah, «ir count, you are 
ashe touk the nobles har 
good French 

“No wonder I'm late. ‘| 
worre since they were mad 
Tollings.” 

“Well, never mind,” eo 
called Tollings 

“ Here 


bowl of hot punch, and ther 


“ You ar 


let's step into t 


“You can have the pat 
ed the Englishinan, “bat 
to drink so early in the da 

* Pooh,” uttered the cou 
of contempt, “ the cheering 


all times 


what is sometimes better 


Give me punch 


Old cau de oe, wt all times ¢ 

The paneh was called ¢ 
retired ty one of the many + 
the curtain 

“Now,” anid the count 
good share of the emokiny 
your young seaman 

" ble’s gone, eur count.” 

" Ciome 1 atiered Montl 
silver cap from which be t 
Starting as though be hed 
did you eay’ 4 

“Vee” 

"Bat you promined » 
You eaid that 


that he was the 


f the pr Py 
eon of an 
would make him fast N 
I can prove thet he weer 
Bayliet man A waremen 
bam up to the Englieh ¢ 
died 
“Perhaps you cag, tir 
ed the other 
made bie cornge last 
berden of pred doe 
Varazed, Aidhe* ‘J? 
et I should alr 


bow sou work, fur dt 


